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TO DOVER EDITION 


Since the original edition of this book appeared in 1934, the 
number of Go enthusiasts in this country has increased at an 
accelerating pace. To no small extent this was due to the 
stimulus provided by visits of prominent Japanese who had 
happened to see my book and were delighted to learn that 
their national game was making friends in the United States. 
They sought out our players and engaged them in friendly 
games which actually proved to be most valuable lessons. 

Among these visitors were Dr. Ichiro Hatoyama, who be- 
came Japan’s Prime Minister; Mr. Juichi Tsushima, Minister 
of State, and incidentally President of the Japanese Go Asso- 
ciation; Mr. Katsuro Ueda of the Finance Ministry; Mr. 
Tadashi Adachi, President of Radio Tokyo; and a number of 
other important persons from industry and the arts — impres- 
sive evidence of the fine type of mind to which the game of Go 
appeals. After returning to Japan, these men persuaded some 
of the leading masters of the game to come to this country for 
extended periods to teach our players. Thanks to their efforts 
a number of Americans now boast the master title, conferred 
on them by the Japanese Go Association. 

The study of the visiting masters’ technique made me realize 
the woeful inadequacy of the original version of this book. I 
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was naturally anxious to revise it, embodying in it as much as 
possible of the masters’ teachings. Dover Publications’ readiness 
to bring out the new version was indeed a great satisfaction 
to me, as since the book went out of print I have had to disap- 
point an ever mounting number of aficionados of the game 
who inquired where they might obtain a copy of it. 

Students looking for further Go literature will find a small 
bibliography at the end of the book. 

January, 1960 E.L. 

New Yorl(, New York, 


Go equipment is carried by many stores throughout the 
country which handle merchandise imported from Japan. In 
New York City a variety of Go boards and stones made of dif- 
ferent materials may be purchased from: 

Macy’s Department Store, Broadway at 34th Street 
Takashimaya, Inc., 509 Fifth Avenue 
Miya, Inc., 373 Park Avenue South 
Katagiri & Co., 224 East 59th Street. 

English translations of Go books written by Japanese Go 
masters are obtainable from: 

Takao Matsuda, 110 Sullivan Street, New York, N.Y. 10012 
The American Go Association, G.P.O. Box 41, New York, 
N.Y. 10001. 

The American Go Association is also in a position to furnish 
a monthly Go Journal published in Tokyo in English, as well as 
other Go literature. 

American and Japanese Go players meet regularly (on Fridays, 
Saturdays, -and Sundays) at the New York Go Club, at the House 
of Games, 143 West 72nd Street, New York. Addresses of 
other meeting places may be obtained from the American Go 
Association. 
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TO FIRST EDITION 


Off and on for twenty-five years I have flirted with the 
idea of writing a book on the Oriental games of Go and Go- 
Moku, but for obvious reasons I preferred to wait until the 
implements of these games were on the market. 

I learned to play Go in 1907 while studying at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, where I had occasion to watch Japanese students 
in their leisure hours engage in the game with astounding 
perseverance and passion. At first I scoffed at their claim that 
Go was comparable in depth to our game of Chess. On second 
thought, however, I realized that my Occidental pride was 
quite unfounded, because Chess, after all, was also an Oriental 
game. I studied Go without prejudice and actually became one 
of its ardent apostles. 

My friends to whom I showed the game — some of them 
Chess lovers and some addicted to cards — soon preferred it, 
like myself, to all other games they knew. When I left Ger- 
many in 1912, the knowledge of the game had spread con- 
siderably and an enthusiast in Dresden had started a monthly 
Go-magazine, which is still flourishing today. 

In this country my experience was quite similar. Friends to 
whom I explained the game were fascinated by it, if they were 
at all of the type who play games occasionally. In fact, I saw 
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it convert people who had always looked down upon any game 
as pure waste of time. An amusing example of this type was 
a busy executive of a large Chicago concern who had per- 
mitted me grudgingly to explain the game to him and 
his wife. When I met him a year later, he told me he had 
cursed the day he learned to play Go, because his inability 
to withstand its fascination irritated him beyond measure. It 
had almost become a ritual with him to play at least one 
game with his wife every night. 

The reason for the strong fascination which the game exerts 
is not difficult to find. I know of no other game in which 
extreme simplicity of rules is coupled with such wealth of 
combinations. One can learn the rules of the game in less 
than five minutes; but — to quote an Oriental exaggeration — 
it takes thirty years to master it. It is too bad that this is not 
quite true. I believe that we remain interested in a game only 
as long as it mystifies us. As soon as we know all about it play 
becomes mechanical and boresome. 

After learning the very few rules which govern the game 
and which are explained in Chapter I, anyone may start out 
to play immediately, without studying the chapters on elemen- 
tary tactics and advanced strategy, and he will find a great 
deal of fun in the contest, no matter how badly he plays. 

If he seeks a short cut to proficiency, however, a perusal 
of Chapters III and IV will answer better than hundreds of 
practice games, because they summarize the experience of 
centuries of master play. 

There are, of course, many people who do not want to 
concentrate for any length of time when they play a game, 
and evidently their number is large in the Orient, too, for on 
the same board and with the same men which serve for the 
game of Go a much easier game, called Go-Moku, is widely 
played. 
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Several versions of the game of Go have been suggested, 
retaining its rules, but reducing the size of the board, in order 
to shorten the game and to make it more easily mastered. The 
disadvantage of such versions is that though they are quite useful 
in training the beginner in the proper handling of tactical en- 
counters, they materially decrease the opportunity for large-scale 
strategic operations which are really the most fascinating part 
of the game. The smallest size of board permitting strategic 
planning of any appreciable scope is one of 13 x 13 lines. A book- 
let for beginners extensively treating play on this size board has 
been written by Gilbert Rosenthal, M.D., of Baltimore. 

In the Orient, the strongest Go masters are found in Japan, 
though the present world champion, Lin Kai Ho, as well as his 
predecessor, Go Sei Gen, are Chinese. They emigrated to Japan 
at the invitation of the Japanese Go Association. The tremen- 
dous popularity of the game in Japan is strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that during match games for the National champion- 
ship large Go boards can be seen on street corners in cities 
throughout the land, with crowds watching as every move is 
recorded, much in the manner of baseball score boards during 
the world series games in our country. 

The fact that a large part of the Japanese population is ca- 
pable of following with intense interest an abstract game such 
as Go shows their innate intelligence and culture. My Chicago 
friend who resented the irresistible attraction of Go said to me 
with good reason: “A nation which plays this game is to be 
reckoned with.” 

I am convinced that Go will gradually share with Chess the 
leading position among intellectual games in the Occident, just 
as it has reigned supreme in the Orient for the last three to 
four thousand years. As a matter of fact, Go has actually re- 
placed Chess as the favorite pastime of a great many people 
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who are familiar with both games, particularly mathematicians 
and physicists. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE GAME 


Outside of Chess, Go 1 is the only game which has survived 
the trial of many centuries without any material change in 
its rules. It is three times as old as Chess, if we believe old 
Chinese sources, according to which the famous Chinese Em- 
peror Shun, who reigned from 2255 until 2206 b.c., invented 
the game in order to strengthen the mental faculties of his 
son Shokin. 

Another version ascribes the invention to U, a vassal of 
Emperor Ketsu, who is also said to have invented playing- 
cards. This version seems more likely because it makes the 
game five hundred years younger and because U was a vassal 
and not an emperor. One is inclined to believe that in those 
old days, too, emperors left it to others to invent things for 
them. 

It is certain that in the tenth century b.c. — that is, thirteen 
hundred years after the time of Shun — the game of Go was 
well known in China, for several old Chinese works dating 
from that period mention the gam e in poems and allegories. 

‘The proper Japanese name of the game is Igo, but it is commonly called Go. 
In Chinese the name is Wei-Ki. 
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While it cannot be established from those very early refer- 
ences whether the ancient game was played exactly like the 
Go of today, the matchless simplicity of the rules of the game 
makes it unlikely that it went through several stages of devel- 
opment as did the game of Chess, the present form of which is 
only about four hundred years old. 

The size of the Go board appears to have undergone changes 
until it was found that a board of 19 x 19 lines was best suited 
for the game, but these changes did not affect the character of 
the game in any way, and so we are really justified in saying 
that Go is the oldest game in the world— about four thousand 
years old. 

The historical data given here are taken from a compilation 
made by the Japanese historian Miyoshi from Chinese litera- 
ture. Miyoshi points to an interesting parallel with the history 
of Chess when recording the fact that the game of Go flour- 
ished most whenever the interest in art and literature was 
at a high point. Outstanding in this respect was the period 
in China from about a.d. 200 to 600. 

In the records of those days a man by the name of Osan is 
mentioned who lived in the third century and astounded his 
contemporaries by playing over from memory a complete 
game of Go after it had been finished and all men removed 
from the board. How much in the course of time players’ 
memory of Go positions has been strengthened is shown 
by the fact that today there are hundreds of players in Japan 
who can repeat a game move for move, often quite a long time 
after it has been played. In fact, it is customary for a teacher, 
after playing with a pupil, to repeat the whole game and criti- 
cize the pupil’s moves. 

In old Chinese books many stories are found which show 
the high esteem in which the game of Go was held. To relate 
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only one of them: During the Tsin dynasty there lived a 
Prince by the name of Sha-an who fought a long war with 
his nephew Sha-gen, during which many thousands of sol- 
diers were killed. Tired of this murderous fighting, they finally 
agreed to let the victory be decided by a game of Go which 
they played with each other. 

Players of outstanding mastery were honoured by the title 
Ki-sei or Ki-sen; Ki being the Chinese word for Go, while 
sei means “saint,” and sen “sorcerer living in the mountains.” 

The first books devoted entirely to the game of Go were 
written during the T’ang dynasty (618-906) and the Sung 
dynasty (960-1126). In that period the game flourished in 
China and there were many excellent players. 

Go was not introduced into Japan until the year 754 of our 
era, when the Japanese Ambassador Kibidaijin brought it with 
him from China. This was under the reign of the Japanese 
Emperor Koken Tenno, when China was ruled by Hiuan 
Tsung. 

At first the game remained confined to the nobles of Japan 
and made little progress. About a hundred years later a Jap- 
anese Prince went to China and engaged the best Chinese Go- 
player, Koshi-gen, as his teacher. 

An anecdote which is told about this Prince tends to show, 
however, that even the best players of those days were very 
poor, measured by today’s standards. 

To honour the Prince the Chinese always let their best play- 
ers oppose him, and, naturally, he always lost. At last, in order 
to avoid these continued defeats, the Prince conceived the idea 
of imitating each move of his opponent. He placed every man 
on the point located symmetrically opposite to the one his 
opponent had played, and in this way he won. 

If his Chinese adversaries had really been good players, they 
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could never have been bluffed by this strategy. All they would 
have had to do was to occupy the point in the centre of the 
board to which there is no corresponding symmetrical position. 

For three hundred years the knowledge of the game in 
Japan did not extend beyond the court of Kioto. In fact, it 
must have been forbidden to play Go outside of the court, for 
Miyoshi relates that in the year 1084 the Prince of Dewa, 
Kiowara no Mahira, introduced the game secretly in Dewa 
and in Oshu, and that, from then on, the number of nobles 
who played it increased rapidly and soon caused it to spread 
to the wealthy classes among the people. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century the game was 
generally known and played passionately among the soldiers. 
From the famous generals of those days down to the common 
soldier everybody who went to war played Go. They carried 
the Go board and men with them, and when a battle was over 
they took out the board and continued to fight peacefully. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries many monks, 
writers, and ordinary business men became famous through 
their outstanding ability at Go. They were invited to the courts 
of the daimios, either to play with them or merely to play for 
them so that onlookers could enjoy their beautiful games. This 
custom still prevails today. Friends of the game get together 
and invite two masters to play a game while they watch, and 
they follow the game with a patience and an absorption which, 
to the Occidental, is astounding. These gatherings might be 
compared with Chess matches played in our Chess clubs while 
the members look on, but in Japan the interest in the game 
extends into much wider circles, and the knowledge of the 
game really forms part of a higher education. 

Early in the seventeenth century a number of players de- 
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veloped who far exceeded all others in strength and subtlety. 
The best among them was Honinbo Sancha, who had origi- 
nally been a monk and who later obtained permission to form 
a Go school. He often played with the leading statesmen of 
his day, who liked to amuse themselves with the game in 
their leisure hours, and he accompanied them on their travels 
and to the wars and was present at many battles. 

Later, when one of these statesmen, Tokugawa Iyeyasu, 
became the ruler of Japan, Honinbo Sancha was made the 
principal of a national Go academy, and the other outstanding 
players were made professors. Honinbo was given three hun- 
dred and fifty tsubo of land and received two hundred koku 
of rice every year, so that he was free from worry about his 
daily bread and could devote his time to training gifted pupils 
and developing the game. 

These pupils soon outplayed the older players of the coun- 
try, who lacked the training of the academy, and they became 
professional players. They either found employment at the 
courts of the daimios or travelled throughout the land, like 
the poets and fencing masters of those days, giving lessons and 
staying where they were well received. 

Honinbo created the custom of ranking the professional 
masters according to their playing strength, the first rank being 
the lowest, the ninth rank the highest. This ranking system 
is still in force today. Nippon Kiin, The Japanese National Go 
Association, holds two great tournaments every year to bring 
the ra nking up to date. The leading amateurs are also divided 
into nine classes. In their case the first rank is the highest, 
the ninth rank the lowest. 

Among good players the one of higher rank will win fairly 
regularly. To equalize the chance to win, the weaker player, 
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therefore, always receives a handicap. The game lends itself 
readily to a method of handicapping which has no parallel in 
Occidental games. The greater the difference in playing 
strength, the more moves the weaker player is permitted to 
make at the start before the stronger player places his first stone. 

An amateur player of the first rank usually gives a two stone 
handicap to one of the second rank, three stones to one of the 
third rank, and so on. Among professional masters, however, 
the difference in playing strength between succeeding ranks 
is so small that a player cannot give a handicap of more than 
one stone for each three classes by which he outr anks his 
opponent. A ninth rank master would let one of the eighth 
rank merely move first in two out of three games, and a sev- 
enth rank master would make the first move in every game. 
Similarly, a sixth rank master would get a two stone handi- 
cap in one out of three games, a fifth rank master in two out 
of three games, and a fourth rank master in every game. How- 
ever, a ninth rank master is hardly ever paired with a player 
classed lower than fifth rank. Even a professional of the lowest 
rank can give an amateur of the highest rank a handicap of 
three stones. The same is true of games between professionals 
and amateurs who hold the “honorary master” degree some- 
times bestowed on prominent persons. 

In the 250 years of the Go Academy’s life only nine players 
ever reached the ninth rank and another nine the eighth r ank 
There were quite a number of the seventh rank and man y 
of the lower ranks. 

Honinbo Sancha adopted his best pupil, who was then also 
called Honinbo and inherited the position of principal at the 
academy at the time of Honinbo Sancha ’s death. This manner 
of adoption was kept up even after the academy was discon- 
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tinued in 1868, when the reign of the taikuns was overthrown. 
Thus the name of all Japanese Go champions was — and is still 
today — Honinbo. This name is reserved for Japanese nationals 
and was therefore not given to Go Sei Gen or Lin Kai Ho, the 
two Chinese masters who, however, are acknowledged to be 
world champions because they emerged victorious in competi- 
tions open to the strongest masters of all nations, including pres- 
ent and past Honinbos. There is little doubt that the older top- 
ranking masters will soon be overtaken by younger players. Just 
as in Chess, so many masters have reached a playing strength 
in Go which is only shades below that of the highest level, 
that physical stamina rather than superior strategy is apt to 
decide the outcome of hard fought tournament games. In 
modern Chess tournaments, sessions last five hours and un- 
finished games are adjourned until another day. In Go tourna- 
ments they often play ten hours a day or more, with only a 
short respite for lunch. After four or even three hours of 
continuous concentration, the brain of players in their forties 
or fifties begins to fatigue. This often results in elementary 
blunders in positions which they would easily have won had 
they not been tired out. Young players do not usually suffer 
from such attacks of Chess or Go blindness and for this reason 
practically dominate all tournaments today. 

A number of leading Go masters of this generation have 
written books dealing with the advanced strategy of the game, 
and some of them have been translated into English. Most of 
the examples in Chapter IV have been taken from a book 
entitled The Vital Points of Go by Kaku Takagawa, a master 
of the ninth rank. 
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The Go boards used in the Orient are made of wood, usually B m" d and 
between four and five inches thick, and supported by four 
feet, which make the whole board about eight inches high, 
convenient for players who squat on mats. More modern 
boards, intended to be placed on tables, are only about an inch 
or an inch and a half thick. 

On the board 19 x 19 lines are drawn, parallel to the edges. 

The board does not form exactly a square, but is slightly ob- 
long, the narrower sides facing the players. The horizontal 
lines are 29/32" apart from each other and the vertical lines 

27/32". 

The stones are not placed on the squares, as in Chess or 
Checkers, but on the points of intersection of the lines. There 
are 361 of these points all together, and each player has 181 
stones, though rarely more than 125 to 150 are used in a game. 

The stones have the form of a convex lens about 7/8" in 
diameter and %2" to %" thick in the centre. In Japan the 
black stones are usually made of slate, and the white stones of 
shells, the latter a shade larger than the former, and both a little 
too large for the space on the board, so that during the play 
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The rules of 
the game 


they overlap here and there and lend a feeling of irregularity 
to the whole board which is enhanced still further by the 
careless manner in which the players place the stones on the 
points. 

All this has perhaps grown out of the innate artistic sense 
of the Oriental, who is opposed to the monotony entailed in 
excessive regularity. 

Cardboard is not a suitable material for Go boards. When 
a stone is grasped between the nail of the second finger and 
the tip of the third finger, as the Japanese do, and placed on 
the board with decision, a cheerful sound results on wood, 
but only a dull thud on cardboard. 

In order to describe the points on the board in discussing 
moves and positions the algebraic method which is used in 
Chess is best suited. The vertical lines from the left to the 
right of the player of the black stones are named a, b, c, etc., 
to t, omitting the j, and the horizontal lines are numbered i, 2, 
3, etc., to 19, beginning from the side on which the player of 
the black stones sits. 

The 4th, 10th, and 16th lines, as well as lines d, k, and q, 
are drawn somewhat heavier than the rest of the lines to facili- 
tate orientation. The nine intersections of these lines, which 
according to the system of notation just explained would be 
d4, k4, q4, dio, kio, qio, di6, ki6, and qi6, are distinguished 
by small dots or circles, which the Japanese call stars, and 
which serve as handicap points. 

The game starts on the vacant board. With Black begin- 
ning, the players alternately place one stone on any unoccupied 
point they choose. An exception is a case, discussed later on, 
which occurs a number of times in almost every game, and 
in which there is one point a player can occupy only under 
certain specified conditions. 





Once placed, a man is never moved. On the Go board, 
motion takes the form of extending a man’s position in one 
direction or another by placing additional men on points 
located in that direction. 

The main objective of the players is to join their men 
gradually into groups surrounding as many vacant points as 
possible, and to do this in such a manner that, with proper 
play on both sides, hostile men placed in the surrounded ter- 
ritory cannot escape capture. A stone or a group of stones is 
captured and removed from the board by the opponent when 
the latter occupies the last vacant point directly adjoining 
that stone or group on a line. 

A second objective of a player is the capture of as many 
hostile men as possible. In games between reasonably good 
players the number of men captured only very rarely comes 
anywhere near the number of vacant points surrounded. 

The game is over when neither player can make a move 
that increases the size of this territory or the number of his 
prisoners. Each player then scores the number of vacant points 
he has surrounded, less the number of his men captured by 
the opponent. The larger score wins, though in master games 
it is sometimes agreed that Black, to offset the advantage the 
first move gives him, must score at least 5 points more than 
White to be considered the winner. 

The weaker player always takes the Black stones. When 
receiving a handicap, he starts by placing the agreed number 
of stones on the handicap points in accordance with the con- 
vention described on page 79, and then White makes his 
first move. 

Beginners often misinterpret the rules of play cited with- 
out an actual demonstration on the board. Their most fre- 
quent error is to consider stones firmly connected which are 
not adjoining on a line. Let us look at the position in Dia- 
ls] 



How men 
ore captured 


gram i between the lines e and m and the lines 2 and 6. We 
see here a Black and a White army, the former being partly 
surrounded by the latter. Neither the Black nor the White 
men are completely united to chains. Black’s group still lacks 
a stone at either or g3 and a stone at k3 or i2. White’s army 
still lacks connection at e4, at e6 or £5, at g5 or h6, and at 
k5. Let us assume that both Black and White will be able 
to carry out these connections in due course. Then the ques- 
tion still remains: are the unoccupied points which are sur- 
rounded by Black really Black’s territory or are the Black 
stones lost, thus making the points they enclose as well as the 
points on which they themselves are located White’s territory? 

To decide this question we have to establish under what 
conditions a group of stones is permanently safe from cap- 
ture. This definition does not form part of the rules of the 
game but follows automatically from their application, as 
some of the examples discussed later on will elucidate. 

The Diagram illustrates eight cases in which White on the 
move could immediately effect a capture. In the lower left 
corner he could remove Black’s man by playing a2. On the 
left edge he would capture the Black stone with an, and 
with ei7 he would kill the man on ei6. Likewise, the Black 
stones extending from pio to mi2 would be removed when 
White occupies m2, their last “breathing space” or “liberty,” 
as such vacant points adjoining a group are called. gi2 is the 
only liberty the 8 men around that point have left. There- 
fore, gi2 does not represent Black territory. It is in White’s 
hands, together with the 8 points which will be vacant after 
Black’s men are removed from the board. White can play 
gi2, although his man is completely surrounded on that spot, 
only because in occupying it he is killing the surro undin g 
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DIAGRAM I 

group. The move would be illegal if Black still had another 
breathing space. 

The positions around m7 and S5 illustrate the one exception k« 
to the rule that a player may place a man on any vacant point 
of his choice. After White plays I7, capturing Black’s man 
on m7, Black is not permitted to recapture White’s stone 
immediately by playing back into my. He must make a 
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move at another part of the board before he returns to my. 
A position of this type is called “Ko” and brings about the 
most interesting situations. 

It is evident that unless Black makes a threat which White 
must answer in order not to lose more than he would gain 
by filling in the Ko at m7, his intervening move would not 
affect the Ko situation. If that move forces a reply on the part 
of White, however, Black will be able to recapture at m7 on 
the following move. White, again, will have to invent a threat 
which Black must answer before he can capture Black’s man 
on m7 for the second time, and so on. Sometimes these Ko 
fights extend through a series of twenty or thirty moves and 
decide the outcome of the game. 

Though this statement will not be clear until it is illustrated 
later on by an actual game, an inkling of the possibilities en- 
tailed in Ko situations will be conveyed by the position on the 
right side of Diagram i. It is Black’s move. White threatens to 
play r4, capturing seven Black men. Black cannot save these 
men by playing himself into r4, because White would reply 
q8, killing twelve men. Black will therefore play s6 and take 
White’s man S5, at the same time attacking the five White 
men around s6. White cannot save these by playing t8, because 
Black would capture the group with tg. Thus White must 
invent a threat at another part of the board, important enough 
for Black to answer, and then he can recapture on S5, again 
attacking the seven Black men. Whether White wins these 
seven men or Black wins the six White men will depend upon 
who has more threats available to him elsewhere. 

In the position shown in the upper part of Diagram 1 White 
threatens to play 019, which would not merely capture two 
men, but would separate Black’s army into two groups. As we 
will see later, these groups could avoid getting captured only 
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when connected with each other. Black can ensure that con- 
nection by playing i.ni9, because after White replies 2.019, 
taking two prisoners, Black recaptures with 3.018, taking one, 
and if at any time White attacks the stone on 018 with 017, Black 
can fill at 019, linking his groups solidly. 

After White has played 019, Black is permitted to recap- 

[ 7 ] 


turc immediately, because this is not a case of Ko, inasmuch 
as White has captured more than one stone. If a White man 
were located on 017 instead of a Black one, so that White 
would take only one man by playing at 019, Black could not 
recapture until he had played a move elsewhere. In other 
words, the life of his army would then depend upon the out- 
come of a Ko fight. 

In such a fight the players must carefully calculate how 
many points are at stake. Only then are they in a position to 
decide whether it is better to fill the Ko or to answer the 
opponent’s threat. In the present case Black would lose fifteen 
men if White filled the Ko, and White would increase his 
territory by the fifteen points vacated by the captured stones, 
plus the four vacant points within Black’s group. The total 
number of points involved is therefore thirty-four, less the 
number White would lose by ignoring Black’s threat and fill- 
ing the Ko instead. Let us assume, for argument’s sake, that 
his net gain would be eighteen points. Before making his 
decision he would scan the positions on the board to see 
whether he has a threat of comparable size available to him. 
If so, he will defend himself against Black’s threat and let him 
recapture in the Ko, whereupon Black will be guided by 
similar considerations on his next turn. 

The beginner rarely realizes that a Ko threat need not nec- 
essarily involve the capture of a hostile group. It may instead 
merely prepare an invasion of territory which must be warded 
off to avoid a greater loss than at stake in the Ko. Diagram 2 
will illustrate this point. Black has just captured in the Ko 
at di6. The stake is rather sizeable; for if Black could fill the 
Ko at ci6, he would seal off about ten points in the corner, 
with good prospects of increasing this territory considerably 
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by expansion toward line k. If White wins the Ko, however, 
he will be able either to ruin Black’s corner by playing bi8 
and capturing the men on C17 and ci8, or to break into the 
territory on the side with C14, which would attack the man 
on C15. 

White has excellent Ko threats of the territorial type at his 
disposal. He could invade Black’s prospective territory on the 
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upper right, for example, by playing riy. This would threaten 
qi7 and incidentally promise a good chance of surrounding 
Black’s men on line q completely. Or he could play p2, threat- 
ening to continue with 02 and n2 or m3, thus forming a chain 
connecting his three men on the third line and taking a territory 
of a good many points away from Black. 

Let us now discuss a number of typical situations with which 
every beginner must be familiar to avoid sudden fatal losses. 

In Diagram 3 the Black men on d3, d.4, C5, and b 6 partly 
surround the corner territory, while the White men on e3, 
e4, g5, I13, and I14 partly surround territory between the lines 
e and h. If Black plays i.e2 and White replies 2.f2, the life of 
the Black man on e2 is threatened. For if Black makes a move 
on some other part of the board to which White need not an- 
swer immediately, White could continue with 4.d2, attacking 
e2 directly, and 5-ei will not save Black because after 6.di and 
7-fx White captures the three Black men by 8.gi. 

This is a very important play to remember, as it recurs many 
times in every game, owing to the fact that the opposing 
armies, in their desire to wall off territory within their lines, 
almost always extend these lines toward the edge of the board 
as far as the third line and frequently attempt to encroach upon 
the territory of the adversary by an advance in the second 
lines as just illustrated. 

svcho The danger of capture by the method shown in this example 
always exists when a group of men has only two adjoining 
vacant points connected to it. In Diagram 3 the White group 
I13, 114, mi3, for instance, would be lost if Black played i.ni3, 
occupying one of the two vacant points adjacent to the 
White group and threatening to kill the group with mi2. 
For if White tries to save himself by 2.mi2, Black plays 3.mn, 
again leaving only one point of escape for White. After 4J112 
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and 5.012, 6.nu; 7.nio, 8.011; 94111, etc., as indicated in the 
diagram, the White chain finally reaches the edge of the board, 
from where there is no further escape. After 26.S6, 27.S5, and 
28.t6 Black kills the whole White army with 29^5. 

The play illustrated in the last two examples is called Sh’cho 
(the ladder). This method of attack must never be used if 

'[H] 



the ladder of the defending player zigzags toward a stone of 
his own. If a White man had been standing on q9, for in- 
stance, Black’s move 154)8 would leave White two open points 
in his chain instead of only one, so that he would have time 
to play i6.ni4 or 013 or any one of several other moves avail- 
able which attack two of Black’s men simultaneously, winning 
one of them and providing an avenue of escape for the whole 
White army. 

Another type of constellation in which the ladder attack 
cannot be employed is illustrated on the lower left of Diagram 
4. If Black attacks with i.f7, 2 .e7; 3.e8, White escapes with 
4-d7, because this move attacks Black’s man d6. If no White 
stone had been standing on d5, Black would have won the 
White group if we disregard the men on lines 9, 10, and 11. 

Similarly, Black cannot succeed by attacking with i.e7, z.fy; 
3-f8, 4-g7; 5.117, 6.g8; 7.g9, because White escapes with 8.h8 
through attack on the Black man I17, who is threatened 
through co-operation with the White man on h6. 

If Black played i.d7, which does not directly attack the 
White group, White would have to make a defensive move all 
the same, because Black threatens 3.f7, and after 4^7 Black 
would capture the White men by e8. 
nB! Along the edge of the Diagram 4 a number of errors are 
illustrated which every beginner makes frequently. Instead 
of playing aio in answer to White’s cio Black should have 
connected at bn, or he should have played an or bi2 in order 
to prevent White’s bn which, in the position of the diagram, 
wins two Black men. To play ai6 instead of ai5 or bi5 is 
a very similar mistake. White does not protect the man on ai7 
which is attacked, but continues with bi5 and wins the three 
Black men. Black’s man ii8 is lost through White’s ki8, and 
the man on mi9 is lost through White’s ni9 or I19. Again, 
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White need not protect his man on ti5 when Black attacks 
with ti6, but he can win Black’s man through si6, because 
if Black takes White’s man with ti4, White continues with ri6; 
and connecting at U5 does not save Black’s men, since White 
would win them all through ti3- Similarly Black should not 
have answered White’s S5 with t4, but he should have con- 
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nected at r5, for White can now win the three Black men 
through r5. 

Around 09 a white group is shown which cannot escape 
capture. The method of capturing it should be studied care- 
fully. 

It is evident that White can neither escape with mo nor 
010 nor pio, because Black would place a man correspondingly 
on the eleventh line and enclose White from the top. 

It is also easily seen that neither nn nor pn will help White, 
because Black answers mo or pio respectively and completes 
the enclosure from the top. 

However, White can apparently save himself by starting 
with on, threatening to connect on the next move with 010 
and to run away into the open. This plan can only be met 
by Black’s playing a man on 010 himself. White can attack 
this man by 3-nio, and if Black defended him with pio, White 
would indeed be safe through connection at nn. But Black 
plays 4.nn himself, sacrificing the stone at 010, and after 
White takes him with 5-pio, Black continues 6.pn, threat- 
ening to take seven men by playing again into 010; and 7.010 
does not save White, because Black replies 8.012, capturing the 
whole group of nine men. 

Not infrequently positions occur in which an army is safe 
although it has only two vacant points adjacent to its men, be- 
cause the opposing army which surrounds it depends upon 
the same vacant points for its own life. 

The position in the lower left of Diagram 5 is an example. 
The eleven White men which are surrounded by Black have 
only the points a2 and b2 open, but Black cannot attack the 
group by occupying either one of these two points because 
White would occupy the other, killing the six Black men by 
taking the last adjoining vacant point away from them. 
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Neither can White attack the Black men by playing either 
a2, or b2, because Black would occupy the last vacant point 
and kill the twelve White stones. 

A position of this type is called “Seki.” It occurs more fre- 
quently in a form in which the two vacant points are not 
adjoining, but separated as in the position in the upper right 
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of the diagram. White cannot attack the Black men in the 
corner with ri8, because Black would reply pi7, capturing 
eleven men. Neither can Black attack the White group with 
ri8, because White would capture the attacking men with 

tip. 

Of course, if later on in the game White should succeed 
in capturing the Black chain extending from ni6 to pi9, which 
is cut off from the rest of the Black army by the White men 
at ni5 and 016, he would thereby relieve the Seki and he would 
also win the Black men in the corner. 

In the upper left and lower right of the diagram two more 
examples of Seki are given. No matter how White plays, he 
cannot kill the intruders if Black replies correctly. 

Apart from Seki there is only one type of position which 
is not conquerable, and it is this type that forms the basis of 
all tactical considerations on the board. Diagram 6 shows va- 
rious examples of it. If in the position in the lower right-hand 
corner Black has the move, he can save his partly surrounded 
group by playing si; for in order to capture the Black men, 
White would have to occupy ri and ti, the two remaining va- 
cant points connected to Black’s group, and he can never ac- 
complish this because a man placed on either one of these 
two points would be automatically dead since he would be 
completely surrounded by the enemy. 

If it were White’s move, he would win the Black group by 
playing si, with the threat to continue with ri and ti. True 
enough, after he plays ri, Black can capture the two men on 
si and ri by playing ti. But then there are only two adjoin- 
ing vacant spots left in Black’s group instead of the original 
three. White again plays a man at si, threatening to capture 
all six Black men by adding a man on ri. Black can stave the 
end off only another move. He can capture White’s man by 
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playing ri himself. But this reduces the Black army to a sin- 
gle vacant point, and White, in occupying si for the third 
time, kills the seven Black men. 

From this example we learn that an army, to be safe, must 
be able to form at least two separate breathing spaces. These 
are called the “eyes” of the army, “Me” in Japanese. 

[i7] 
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Groups of fair size which are not yet closely contacted by 
the enemy — like White’s groups on the left and lower right, 
and Black’s groups with the exception of the corner position 
just discussed — never have any difficulties in forming Me when 
defended early enough against invasion. When groups are 
already more or less encircled, like White’s group on the 
upper right, it pays to form eyes at the first opportunity, even 
if this could be done readily at any time the opponent tries 
an invasion. Otherwise they offer welcome opportunities for 
Ko threats. Thus, in the diagrammed position, White would 
do well to play 013 or S14, even though he could still form 
Me after Black occupies one of these points. 

The White group in the center, which is cut off from its 
friends in the upper left by Black’s diagonal cut at ii3-ki4, 
can no longer form Me after Black plays 1.I10. The attempt 
to do so with 2.mio fails because Black replies 3.mio, occupy- 
ing the spot needed for the purpose. He could then not be 
stopped from killing the White group in the manner dis- 
cussed in connection with the lower right corner (See also 
Diagram 12, center). 

The outer liberties of White’s group are in contact also with 
Black stones, and none of them can therefore be completely 
encircled by White so as to form an eye. 

Diagram 7 shows positions in which armies containing two 
or more separate vacant points are lost all the same, because 
some vacant points are “false Me” — that is, eyes which can be 
closed by an attack on part of the men forming them. 

In the lower left the White group contains the eyes ai and 
b2; but if it is Black’s move, he can play ci, thereby attacking 
C2, and after White fills b2 there is only one eye left and the 
group is dead; by playing a4 White would form only another 
false Me, since Black can attack a4 with a man on a5- 

The White group on the right side of the diagram 
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tains apparently three eyes, one on n9, one on 08, and one 
around r8; however, Black on the move plays r8, reducing the 
vacant points in this territory to one eye, as demonstrated in 
connection with Diagram 6. The White army is then lost 
because n9 is a false eye owing to the attack on mo and after 
n9 and m8 are filled by either White or Black the whole left 
wing of White’s army is attacked and could only be saved by 
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White filling 08 whereupon White’s group contains only the 
one eye around r8 and cannot evade capture. 

The Black army in the upper left apparently contains five 
eyes, but only the one in ii9 is genuine. If Black plays i. bi3, 
threatening to continue with bi5, which would form a secure 
eye on C14, White answers 2.bi5, destroying this eye, for after 
ai3 and ai5 are filled in, the left wing of Black’s group would 
be captured by White placing a man on C14. It would not help 
Black to fill in on C14, because White by playing di5 captures 
all Black men located on lines a, b, c, and d. After that the 
Black group on lines e, f, and g is attacked, and it cannot be 
saved by connecting at gi5, because White would reply hi6, 
capturing all Black men except those located on hi7, hi8, and 
hi9 and on lines i and k. These men are lost, too, because ii9 
is the only eye they have left. 

A careful study of the examples illustrated in Diagrams 4, 
5, 6, and 7 will enable beginners to tell when an army is alive 
and when, therefore, the territory surrounded by it is in its 
possession. As stated previously, the game is over when this 
question is settled in connection with all groups on the board 
and all territories on which they border. 

Let us analyse an actual case. The position of Diagram 8 
resulted in a game during which White had taken 17 prison- 
ers, and Black had taken 8. The game is over because there 
is no vacant point on the board which does not clearly belong 
either to White or to Black, except f8, 16 , and 015, which are 
located between the Black and White armies, in no man’s 
Dame> land. These points, which are called “Dame,” are filled in by 
either White or Black. 

It is evident that the territory on the right between the 
eighth and fourteenth line is in White’s power, also the ter- 
ritory on the lower left between lines a and c and on the upper 
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left between lines a and k and 14 and 19. The seven Black 
men in this territory are obviously lost because there is no 
room for them to form Me. The three Black men on I19, i9, and 
k9 are also lost, because the attempt to save them by capturing 
the White man on hio with iio fails, since White simply plays 
back into hio, taking all four Black men. 
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The small White group on the upper right is safe, as it con- 
tains two Me. The group on the lower right, however, be- 
tween the first and the fifth lines, is dead because it contains 
only one Me, on 02, the eyes on ni and n4 being false. 

After removing the ten dead Black men from the board 
White has a total of 27 prisoners, while the twelve White 
men removed from the lower right swell Black’s number of 
prisoners to 20. 

Black has very little territory outside of the large space on 
the lower edge; just three points in the upper left quadrant 
and seven in the upper right. 

scoring To determine who has won the game, the vacant points 
surrounded by each player would have to be counted, and the 
number of White prisoners would have to be deducted from 
White’s territory, and the number of Black prisoners from 
Black’s. To simplify the counting the prisoners are simply 
filled into the territory of the army of the same color, which 
saves the work of actually counting and subtracting their num- 
ber. Each player counts and fills in the space of his opponent. 
In this case Black would use his 20 prisoners to fill in the five 
White points in the centre, the two in the upper right, the 
six on the 12th, 13th, and 14th lines, and the seven on the 8th, 
9th, and 10th lines on the right side. White would use his 27 
prisoners to fill in the seven Black points in the upper right 
quadrant, the three points in the upper left quadrant, and the 
seventeen points on the 4th, 5th, and 6th lines. 

Though it would not take very long now to count the re- 
maining vacant points, the task is further simplified by ar- 
ranging the men within their territory in such manner as to 
leave rows of five or ten points wherever possible. 

Thus, White would take the three men from a3, a5, and 
a7 and place them on b5, b7, and C7, leaving just a row of 
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ten points on the left edge. The right side requires no rear- 
rangement, since there is just a row of five points open. In 
the upper left quadrant the White men on bi7 and bi8 would 
be transferred to C15 and ci6. The men on ei7, fi8, gi8, I117, 
and ki7 would be used to fill up the vacant points on the 14th 
and 15th rows, and the White territory is then easily counted 
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as 32 points, three rows of ten each and two points over in 
the 16th line. The total White territory is thus 32 plus 10 plus 5, 
or 47 points. 

Black would take the ten men which are scattered on the 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd rows and place them in the lines d, e, and 
f, leaving one man over, which has to be deducted from the 
remaining territory of 3 x 13 or 39 points. This gives Black 
a total of 38 points, so that he loses by 9 points. 

Diagram 9 shows the picture which presents itself after the 
arrangement of the men as above described. It would, of course, 
have been permissible to rearrange them in any other fashion 
which occurred to the players as the quickest way to arrive at 
the result. 

Beginners will find that, owing to the many bad mistakes 
they make, which often lead to the loss of fairly large armies, 
the difference in their scores is frequently very large, running 
up as high as fifty or even a hundred points. In Japan the 
score among players of about the same strength rarely differs by 
more than seven or eight points, and if the difference is evidently 
greater than ten or twelve points the player who is at the dis- 
advantage resigns the game without actually finishing it. 

Oriental players count the score fairly accurately during 
the game, as soon as the end game stage is reached — that is, 
the stage in which only the walling off of the territories has 
to be completed which the armies have more or less clearly 
defined in their encounter. Beginners usually do not know 
whether they have won or lost the game until they actually 
finish it and go through the counting as above illustrated. 
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Although the rules and examples given in the first chapter 
are sufficient to enable anyone to play the game of Go cor- 
rectly, it would take the beginner a long time to find out 
empirically even the most common tactical manoeuvres which 
the experienced player employs to gain an advantage, to say 
nothing of the more subtle strategic plays which distinguish 
master practice from the average game. 

Owing to the size of the board the number of possible com- 
binations is, of course, so vast that it would be idle to attempt 
giving an exhaustive analysis of these possibilities. However, 
we can study types of combinations which often recur with 
the same idea as a basis, though always varied in actual execu- 
tion, and in this way we can arrive much more rapidly at a 
real understanding of the finer points of the game than by 
mere practical experience. 

Usually beginners do not like to choose this path. They want 
to play a game as soon as they have learned the rules. The 
result, of course, is nothing remotely resembling the real game 
of Go. All the same, these fantastic attempts are not entirely 
useless, for they accustom the eye of the player to some of the 
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sacrifices 


most elementary traps and constellations and they enable him 
to foresee such traps the next time they are threatened. 

What confounds the beginner more than any other form of 
combinations are traps which involve the sacrifice of a man 
or a whole group of men. Such sacrifices, naturally, are offered 
only where their acceptance leads to a greater loss for the 
enemy. A simple type of sacrifice has already been discussed 
in connection with Diagrams 4 and 6. The idea is almost 
always the same — namely, to force the opponent to occupy, in 
capturing the sacrificed man, a place which cuts down the 
number of vacant points a defending army comprises within 
its territory. Diagram 10 illustrates a typical case. White’s men 
in the left corner are pressed by Black, but at the same time 
they press themselves on Black’s men in lines b, c, and d. 
It is Black’s move and it looks as if he will lose his men 
because they have only three more vacant points adjoining 
while White’s men have four, since Black cannot play a5 be- 
fore making this approach safe through a6. This preliminary 
move White would answer with a2, leaving the points ai, bi, 
C2 and a5 open, while Black has only the points C2, di, and 
e2 left. Black cannot gain more freedom by extending with 
e2, because White would confine him with f2, again keeping 
the number of open points in Black’s chain down to three, 
and no matter how Black continues, he is bound to lose. For 
instance: i.a6, 2.a2, 3.e2, 4.f2, 5.C2, 6.ei, 7 .bi, 8.di, and the 
Black men are captured on the next move. 

However, Black can turn the tables by placing his first man 
at a2. White must accept this sacrifice, because otherwise Black 
captures the White group with a5. After 2.ai the open points 
adjoining White’s chain are reduced by one, and now Black 
wins by 3-a6, 4.e2, 5.35, threatening to take on a2, for after 
6.a2, 7.C2, White has only one point open, while Black has two. 
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The position in the lower right-hand corner illustrates a 
similar manoeuvre by which White saves his group, although 
the Black men in lines p and q can apparently secure more 
connections to vacant points by qi, si, and t3 than White has 
at his disposal. 

Black would indeed emerge victorious if White attacked 
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him with i.p2, 2. si, 3. p3, 4. qi, etc. However, White plays first 
si, and after 2.ti captures the sacrificed man, he gives up an- 
other man with 3^3, so that after 4.t2, 5-p2, 6.si, 7.P3, 8.qi, 
9.pi Black cannot save his group by filling in at t3, because 
White would capture it with io.t5. In other words, White by 
his sacrifices, has reduced the vacant points adjoining Black’s 
chain to the same number which he has himself, and since 
he moves first, he is the first to capture. 

The position in the upper right of Diagram 10 is a more 
complex example of a combination involving the sacrifice of 
several men. The four white men from si6 to S19 appear to 
be lost, since the Black men ri6, ri7, and ri8 can connect with 
P17 in time to kill the White man on 018, and the Black group 
has then more vacant points connected to it than the four 
White men in the corner. However, if after White’s 1. qi7 
Black replies qi8 instead of giving up his three men with pi8, 
White wins the whole Black group as far as mi 8, by continuing 
with 3. pi8, 4. P19; 5. qi9, 6. 019 (taking two men); 7. pi8, 
8. 018 (takes one man); 9. ri9, pi8; n.mi9, ni9 (takes one 
man) ; 13. pi6, and Black cannot prevent the capture of his four- 
teen men because 14. 11119 would be answered by 15. ki9, taking 
sixteen men. 

This combination may appear quite deep and difficult, but 
it is really nothing but an elaboration of the simple case illus- 
trated in the centre of Diagram 10, in which Black kills the 
connection between the lower and upper five White men by 
first sacrificing a man on iio. After White has captured this 
man with i9 Black attacks with i8, and White cannot defend 
by filling at iio because Black would capture nine White men 
with ii3. 

The type of combinations discussed in connection with the 
positions of Diagram 10 recurs frequently in every game and 
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always arises when two groups are not solidly connected on 
straight lines, but permit a cut where a diagonal connection 
exists. Probably the simplest form of such a cut is shown in the 
two positions in the upper left of the diagram. White on the 
move could connect the six men in the corner by playing di8. 
But if it is Black’s move, he plays di8 himself, and after White 
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takes this man, Black re-enters the same point and captures 
five men. 

Similarly, White, on the move, could connect seven men by 
playing bn, while Black on the move would capture part of 
White’s men by first sacrificing a man on bn and re-entering 
that point if White replies cii, taking Black’s men. 

In all combinations shown up to now one or more men were 
sacrificed in order to reduce the number of vacant points in 
the adversary’s territory. We will now illustrate cases typical 
of a different kind of sacrifice, in which the object is to gain 
a “tempo” for an attack in another direction. This kind of 
attack also occurs frequently in every game and must there- 
fore be thoroughly understood. 

Diagram ix offers some instructive examples. In the lower 
left corner Black offers the sacrifice of a man at e2, a common 
method employed to break the link between a lone man on the 
second line with a man on the third. White must not accept 
the sacrifice, for after 2.f2 Black would play 3x2, forcing White 
to protect d2 by either capturing the man on e2 or playing 
di, and then Black would strengthen his man by 5.b2 and he 
would win the two White men on C3 and C4, since they have 
only two vacant points connected to them, while the two Black 
men have three. 

Instead, White must answer Black’s 1x2 with 2.b2. This 
threatens f2, and after Black destroys the prospective eye on 
C2 with 3.di, and in reply to 4x2 plays 5-f2 himself, White 
proceeds to make his group safe with 6.b5, 7.b6, 8.b7, 9.35, 
which secures eyes at b4 and a2 or ai. 

A subtle sacrifice of a man in order to gain a decisive tempo 
is the key to the manoeuvre with which White saves his four 
men on lines b and c and the three men on line 18 in the 
position at the upper left of the Diagram. Black threatens to 
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kill the three men in three moves. White cannot play 1x19 
to catch Black’s two men in the corner with ai8 and thereby 
save his own men, because 2x19 would leave White with only 
one liberty as against the two liberties of Black. Neither can 
White start with i.ai8, because Black would again reply 
2x19 so that White cannot continue with C19 as Black’s reply 
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dig would kill the White men. Z.zig would, of course, be 
impossible because of 4.317, killing two men. 

Thus, the chance for White to live lies in an attempt to 
capture the four Black men on ci6, C17, di7, and «7 which 
keep his two groups apart. Failing in this, he would also lose 
his four men on the left because he would not have room for 
two Me. For example, if he started with i.ai7, threatening 
to catch Black’s two men in the corner with ai8 and ai9 and 
thus forcing 2x19 or C19, he could form an eye with 3.815; 
but Black would stop him from making a second eye with 
4^14. Neither would i.bi3 work, because Black would play 
2.ai7 or ai5. 

White would accomplish nothing by attacking Black’s group 
of four men with i.ei6. After 2.di6 they would connect either 
with the stones on the fourteenth or those on the twelfth line, 
depending upon whether White continues with 3.di4 or C15. 
Nor would 1x15 have any success. Black would reply di4 
and again safely connect his men. 

The only way in which White can prevent this connection 
is by starting with 1x14. Now, if Black plays 2.di4, White 
caps this stone with 3-d 13, although this permits the double 
attack 4x13. Then, after 5x15, Black cannot connect at di6 
because White would capture seven men by occupying ei6. 
The best he could do would be to take White’s man on di3 
with 6x13, giving up the four men which White then attacks 
with 7x16 and which cannot be connected at di6 because 
the Black group of seven men would have only one liberty 
left which White can occupy. 

Black would fare no better when answering White’s dia- 
grammed third move with 4x15, attacking the stone on ei4. 
White would sacrifice it with 5>f 15, attacking in turn the man 
on fi6. Black could then connect neither on ei6 nor on di6 
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because his whole group of ten men would have only one 
liberty and White would capture them on his next move. 
Black’s only reply would be 6x13, capturing the man on ei4, 
and White would continue with ei6, taking one man and 
winning the other four which the move attacks, for again 
Black could not connect on di6 as this would leave his whole 
group with only one breathing space at ei4 which White 
could occupy. 
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To foresee clearly the consequences of the different moves 
White must consider in the diagrammed position would be no 
easy task even for an experienced player. It certainly could not 
be expected of a beginner. But playing several times through 
the variations analyzed above would prove very useful to him 
by keeping him alert to the possibility of similar combinations 
in his own games. 

The position in the upper right of the Diagram might occur 
near the end of a game, when only points on the edge remain 
to be contested. White does not threaten to catch the three 
men on line q, as i.ri7 would be met with 2.ri8 and White 
would lose his two intruders. But unless Black settles the fron- 
tier line with i.pi9, 019; 3.qi9, which threatens 0x8, forcing 
White to answer at that point, and then guards himself with 
ri7, he would lose all of his corner territory through the attack 
1.S17!, ri7; 3^19! This attacks the four Black men, and after 
they are defended with 4.S16, capturing ri6, they are again 
attacked with 5.08, forcing Black to fill at ri6. Then ti8 leaves 
four points in the corner in White’s hands, while Black has 
nothing to show but one prisoner. Had he prevented White’s 
invasion in the manner indicated above, he would have had 
eleven points in the corner in addition to the prisoner, and 
White’s territory would have been reduced by the three points 
P19, 019, 018. Thus, White has gained fully eighteen points 
by the invasion. 

In the lower right corner we have almost a mirror picture 
of the position in the left corner. However, there is an all 
important difference. After i.q2, p2; 3.S2, qi; 5.r2, Black's man 
on p2 requires no protection against capture as did the man on 
d2. Black could therefore proceed with 6.S4, depriving White 
of the space he needs to make two eyes. The only chance for 
White to live in the corner would lie in producing a Ko by 
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playing 5-ri instead of r2. The continuation would then be 
6.r2*; 7.S5, s6; 9-q2*, and if White has more Ko threats than 
Black, the latter must finally play pi, whereupon White has 
time to form Me by placing men on S4 and si. 

An important thing to know is the minimum number of 
vacant points which a group must enclose in order to be safe 

X A * indicates the capture of one stone. A figure following a • indicates the 
number of stones taken, if more than one is captured. 
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against any attack. This number depends upon whether it 
is the move of the defending or the attacking player. If the 
defending player moves, only three adjacent vacant points 
are needed to form two Me, while even four are sometimes 
insufficient if the attacking player has the move. All possible 
arrangements of four vacant adjacent points are shown in Dia- 
gram 12. These formations can, of course, occur in the middle 
of the board just as well as on the edge. If the four points form 
a square, the position is lost no matter who moves. If they form 
a Tee, the position is safe only when the defending player has 
the move and occupies the central point, forming three Me. The 
other three possible formations are safe no matter whose move 
it is. 

If the two points on which the defending player has his choice 
to place the saving stone forming the two Me are already occu- 
pied by the opponent, as shown in one of the examples, the 
position is evidently lost because then the separation of the ad- 
jacent points is no longer possible. In such cases the minimum 
number of vacancies required is five. It will be seen that as soon 
as the attacking player attempts to surround completely a chain 
containing five points, he fails, because when there is only one 
point left, the defending player captures the four opposing 
stones within his group, thus creating four adjacent vacancies 
which save him. 

Out of twelve possible arrangements of five adjacent vacant 
points the two shown in Diagram 12 are not safe when the 
attacking player moves, as can easily be verified. 

Thirty-five different arrangements of six adjacent vacant 
points are possible, but they are all safe except the one shown in 
Diagram 6 . 

Chains containing seven or more adjacent vacant points are 
safe against all attacks, though there is one position containing 
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seven points which the attacking player can enter without los- 
ing his men because a Seki results. This position is also shown in 
Diagram 12. White plays i.kn, 2.in; 3-ki2, 4.kio; 5.I11, and 
neither player can occupy lio or ii2. 

Seki can also very often be reached by the attacking player 
when the vacant points in the defending chain comprise a cor- 
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ner and the two points adjoining the corner, and in these cases 
the statements made about chains comprising four or more ad- 
jacent vacant points do not apply. In the position shown in the 
lower left corner, for instance, White wins by i. b2, threatening 
to continue with a2 and C2. The Black group would then be 
attacked, since ci would be the only point left which is directly 
adjacent to it. 2.bi would not save Black, because after 3.a2 he 
cannot make two eyes with C2 on account of 4x1, which would 
again capture all Black men. 2.a2 would be of no avaii either, 
because White would occupy bi and then any two of 
the remaining three vacant points, with the result that upon 
capturing the four intruders Black remains with a posi- 
tion containing four points in the losing position illustrated 
previously. 

In the lower right-hand corner White would reach either 
Seki or Ko by playing x.r2, depending upon how Black con- 
tinues: 2.S2; 3.S1, 4-t2 would result in a Seki, while 4.ti might 
lead to Ko by way of 5x1, 6.qi; 7.t2.* 

The assumption in all cases illustrated in Diagram 12 has 
been that the attacking player cannot threaten to separate part 
of the surrounded group as in the position shown in the lower 
centre. Here White would win with 1.4, because he attacks 
four men which can be defended only by 2.4, whereupon 3^4 
prevents the formation of two Me. 

Let us now examine a few examples illustrated in Diagram 
13 which show how, in an actual game, groups are formed in 
a corner which are able to develop two eyes against any attack 
the opponent might institute. 

In the lower left corner we will assume the following intro- 
ductory sequence of moves: i.f3, C7; 3x3, d3; 5x4, 7-b5, 
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b6; 9x5, d6; 11. y. The reason for this move will be explained 
in a later chapter. It has nothing to do with the fight in the cor- 
ner which we want to discuss here. 

Black now proceeds to attack the white chain by playing 
12x2, but cannot capture it against correct defence. The best 
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way for White to gain space for Me is evidently I3.b2, forcing 
Black to protect himself against the threat d2 by either d2, di, 
or e2, and 15.br. This just barely saves the White group, for 
after i6.a5; 17.84, a6, 19. b3, White has two Me. 

If in the position shown in the diagram Black’s man were 
located on c6 instead of C7, White, on the move, would have to 
add a stone at b3, reaching one of the fundamental positions 
given in Diagram 12. Black on the move, however, would win 
the group by 16.84; 17.85, b3, as 19. b4 would lead to immediate 
capture through 20.a6. 

In other words, if the stone cy had been placed on c6, White 
would not have had time for n. i3, but he would have had to 
expand immediately with n. a6, a7; 13. a5, b7 (necessary to 
protect a 7 ); 15. d2, e2; 17. C2, e3 ; 19x1, fi; 2i.di,f2; 23. b2. 
Without the last move Black would still have had a chance to 
attack White and to produce a Seki or Ko similarly to the way 
shown in conjunction with the position in the lower right cor- 
ner of Diagram 12. 

The position in the upper left of the Diagram shows a ver- 
sion of the same opening, with the difference that here White 
advances on his third move only as far as ci6 instead of C17. 
After 4.C17, di7, Black’s simplest continuation is 6.ei6, permit- 
ting a more or less equal division of the territory by yhiy, ci8; 
9-bi5, bi8; n.ai8. 

White could secure more territory by playing 9-bi8 instead 
of bi5. But after io.di8, C15 Black would have Sente, while, in 
the line illustrated in the Diagram, Sente is retained by White. 
He threatens di8, winning Black’s three men in the corner, so 
that Black must make one more move to ward off this threat 
and White can take the initiative on another part of the board, 
or he can further increase his territory on the upper left by an 
extension downward, probably as far as dio. 
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In the symmetrical position reached after White’s move 
5-di7, any extension of the stones clustered in the corner is 
desirable, rather than a move attacking one of these stones di- 
rectly. Instead of 6.ei6, Black might play 6x18, for example, 
whereupon White would extend with bi6. 8.di5 White could 
counter with 9-di8. Black must spend three moves to kill the 
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intruders, giving White time to secure part of the corner with- 
out losing Sente: io.ei7, bi8; I2.ei8, bi7; 14^19. 

The position in the lower right corner came about as follows : 

i- n 4,P5; 3-q3»p3; 5- r 3>q 2 ; 7- r2 >P 2 ; 9- s 5> r 5; n-s3> s6 ; i3-t5- The 
White group is now safe against attack because one eye will be 
created in the space S4~t4 and another in the space ti-t2. 

If Black starts the attack with i4.ri, 15. si, t2, White must 
not waste a move with taking on qi, because then Black would 
gain the tempo required to kill one of White’s eyes. He would 
continue 18. S4; 19x4, t6; 21 .t4*, t3, attacking three men, and 
after 23.S4 there is not enough room left to form two eyes. 

The proper defence after i6.t2 is 17.13, t6; 19. S4. 

The move 11.S3 is the safest for White because it is best suited 
to ensure an eye around S2. If White permitted Black to occu- 
py s2 or t2 he would face many dangerous threats. For instance: 
11. r4, s6; 13.14, S2, threatening to connect with ri; i5.ri, S3, 
threatening S4, 17.S4; and now there is no room for two eyes. 
Instead of 15. ri, White must play si. This barely saves his life, 
because he threatens to make an eye on ti by playing t2, and if 
Black prevents this by 16. t2 White continues with 17. S3 and 
thus secures two eyes. 

After 14. t2 (instead of S2), 15. ri, 16.13; 17.S3 would lose, 
because after i8.t6 White cannot play t5 since Black would cap- 
ture three men on S4. He must therefore let Black occupy t5, 
and the eye on S4 is thus destroyed. Neither is 15.13, t6; 17.15 
playable on account of 18. S3, which attacks four men and wins 
the whole group after 19.S4, S2. Only 17. S2 will save White, 
because after 18.S4, ti* either ri or t5 will make another eye. He 
saves his life also after 14. t6, by playing 15. t2,s3; 17.S2; or, if 
16. t5, i7-S4,si ; i9.ri, S2; 21.S3. Not so good would be i5.ri, 
because after t5, 17.S4, t2; 19. s2, t3, the life of White’s group 
will depend upon the outcome of a Ko on ti and si. 
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The position in the upper right corner shows how a very 
small space may be sufficient to build two eyes in if the sur- 
rounding group of the adversary is connected only loosely so 
that a counter-attack is possible. 

After 1.017, P17; 3.016, ri4, White can play ri7 and obtain a 
living group in the corner as follows: 5.07, qi8; 7. ri8, ri6; 9, 
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si 6, S15; 11. si8. This threatens H7, which would ensure one 
eye on S17 and another H9. Black cannot prevent this by I2.ti6, 
because White would play I3.qi7 with the threat pi8, and Black 
cannot save his man on qi8 with 14.018 on account of 1545.16, 
pi8; I7.ni8, leaving only three vacant points for Black’s four 
men, while White’s group has still four breathing-spaces. The 
finishing moves might be: 18.M9; 19.0118 (not 1019, because 
20.mi8 21.019*, ni 7; 23^19, 1 19, would kill the white men), 
20.ri9; 21.S19; and all Black has is a Ko with very slim chances 
for profit, because after 224519; 23^19* White has still four 
breathing-spaces, and Black has only one. 

Sometimes apparently lost armies are saved by very much 
more subtle manoeuvres than those illustrated in Diagram 13. 
In the position shown in the lower left of Diagram 14 the four 
White men seem past hope, as the connection between the 
Blacks on ci and f2 cannot be prevented and there is not enough 
space on lines a and b to form two Me. 

If White had a man on bi, he could secure two eyes by play- 
ing b4 and then either a2 or a$. But if White, who is on the 
move, starts out with bi Black replies b4 and White can make 
only one eye, either around ai or around ci. For if White cap- 
tures ci by playing di, Black puts a man on a2 and answers a3 
with b3, whereupon the eye on ai is false. And if, instead of 
playing di, White first forms an eye by a2, Black connects his 
man ci by playing di. 

The proper course of play for White is suggested by the idea 
that if it were possible to make the move bi with a second threat, 
in addition to the threat b4, Black would not have time to de- 
stroy the second Me by playing b4. 

This second threat is prepared by i.e2, ei ; 3.di, d2*. Now the 
move 5-bi threatens C2, which either would produce two eyes 
by the capture of two men on di, or, if Black fills in on di, 
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would capture four men on fi with the threat either to make 
an escape for the White army with g2 or to form two eyes by 
playing di. 

Therefore Black has not time to play 6.b4, but must first save 
his men by 6.fi. Then White continues with 7^4, and all at- 
tempts of Black to hinder the formation of two Me must fail. 
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For instance: 8. ay, g.a2, 34; n. b5, etc. Not n. a$, on account 
of b5; 13x2*, ay, iya 6 , by, 17x7, a8; 19.33*, b6; 2i.b8; and 
White has only one eye. 

White could interchange the order of the third and fifth 
moves, because if Black, after 3.bi, tried to stop White with by 
White would play 5.di and obtain his two eyes in the same way 
as shown in the main variation. 

However, a transposition of the first and fifth moves would 
not work; for after i.bi,b4; 3x2 Black would reply not, ei, but 
di, and if White prevents the connection on ei, Black continues 
with 6.a2, destroying the eye in the corner as shown before. 

The position in the upper left of the diagram shows an even 
more surprising example of the rescue of an apparently lost 
group by an attack on a weak link in the surrounding chain 
which gains the tempo for the move required to secure two 
Me. 

If White started out with ai5, Black would reduce White’s 
erritory with ai2 to less than the minimum needed for two 
eyes. Taking Black’s man ai6 with ai7 would, of course, pro- 
duce only a false eye, because the stone ai7 can be attacked 
sooner or later. 

Again, i.ai2 would not secure Me, because of 2.314; 3.315, bi4; 
or 3-bi4, ai5; 5.313, ai7; 7. 917, ci8; and the White man is lost 
through Sh’cho. 

The ingenious method by which White saves his group is 
this: He first plays C17. Black has two ways of capturing this 
man, beginning either with ci8 or with di7. 

Let us first consider the play after 2x18. White continues 
with 3-di7, ei7; 5.di8, ei8; 7.bi8. This is a double attack and 
Black must therefore capture the three White men with 8.di9. 
Now White plays 9.ai8, threatening ai7, which would not only 
attack bi7 but also prepare the formation of a second eye with 
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big, the three White men in the corner connecting with the 
main army through the capture of the Black man at ai6. 

Black must therefore prevent this combination by playing 
io.bip. However, White is now safe because he can follow one 
of the lines originally sketched: n.ai2, ai4; 13^14; and Black 
cannot connect with ai5 because 15.313 would win three men, 
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since ai 7 cannot be played on account of 17.C17, capturing five 
men. 

It would not have been good for White to play 3-bi8 instead 
of giving up three men first, because Black might have answered 
ai8, throwing the position into Ko. 

If Black, in answer to White’s first move, replies di7, a very 
similar combination results. White would continue 3x18, bi8; 
5.bi9, di8; and now again 7. ai2, ai4; 9^14; and Black cannot 
connect with ai5 because after n.ai3 three men are lost, as ai7 
would be answered by ai8, capturing six men. 

In the first variation discussed above, the argument might be 
made that Black, after 1x17, ci8; 3.di7, could form a safe group 
in the corner with 4-ai8, thus ensuring the capture of the White 
army. However, White can develop his two men on C17 and 
di7 into a group which survives just long enough to kill the 
Black men in the corner. For after 5x17 Black has not time to 
play bi9, because of the threat ei5, which would win three men 
and free the White army. Black must first play 6.fi6, and now 
White prevents the formation of two Me by 7.bi9, di8; 9. ei8, 
f 17; n.bi8, etc. 

In answer to 9.bi8 instead of first ei8 Black would still have 
the chance to throw the position into Ko with C19. 

In an actual game good players always try to avoid situations 
in which an army is so closely beset by the enemy that it can 
barely escape capture by making just two eyes. As a rule they 
are satisfied with the ability to form one secure eye within a 
group which is sandwiched between hostile forces and they 
try to connect that group safely with another one which con- 
tains at least one eye. Such connections are commonly effected 
somewhere in the middle of the board, all armies the bases of 
which are formed near the edge trying to develop toward the 
centre. 
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For reasons similar to those just discussed, stones intended 
to expand the territory of a group should be placed so that the 
adversary cannot prevent their connection. While directly ad- 
jacent placement of two men in a straight line is the only con- 
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nection which can neither be broken nor even threatened, such 
safe connections are usually materialized only in the course of 
hand to hand fights. Ordinarily the stones are strung farther 
apart in order to make possible their use for the walling off of 
as much territory as feasible. 

Two stones in a straight line, separated by one vacant point, 
are safely connected only in the second line. If Black in Diagram 
14 plays r2, White connects with ri. In any other line the con- 
nection can be broken, though this is usually profitable only 
if the man breaking the connection can communicate with 
others in the neighbourhood. If Black plays r"] and White con- 
nects the two separated groups with S7, Black can break that 
connection again because he can establish communication with 
either S4 or sii. He would play s6, and if White kills this man 
by s5, he continues with s8 and then connects via S9. Black could 
also start with s8 and in answer to S9 continue with s6 and con- 
nect with S5. However, if Black had no man on si 1, the connec- 
tion between the two White groups could evidently not be 
broken. 

On the third line of the board two men are usually safely 
connected even with two vacant points intervening, again pro- 
vided the attacking player has no other troops in the neighbour- 
hood with which the men attempting the break might com- 
municate. 

If White, in Diagram 14, plays 11117 Black wins this man 
with mi6, threatening mi8 with Sh’cho, for if White tries to 
defend with 3.mi8, Black replies ni8 and the two men cannot 
escape. 

On the fourth line two intervening vacant spaces usually 
enable the opponent to separate two men. White’s man qi4 can- 
not be captured by 2.P14. White could extend with 3.ri5, for 
instance, and the continuation might be: ri4; 5.915, pi5 ; 7. 
ri3, S14; 9.S15, S13 (to save the two men which had only two 
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breathing-spaces left); n.ri6,qi7; 13x17, ri8; 15.S18, qi8; 
17.S19, and White has enough room to make two Me. 

In the middle of the board the safest connection is the form 
shown on i8,k8,iio,kio, which evidently cannot be intercepted. 
Also ki2 is safely connected because kn would be answered 
with in, and after White protects his man, Black continues 
with ii2. The diagonal connection, as in ki2-li3, or in kq— 15 
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k 6, is also safe, because as soon as the aggressor occupies one 
of the two vacant adjacent squares the defending player plays 
on the other. 

If White breaks the connection between k6 and k8 with k7, 
Black can re-establish it by I7, followed by 18 , or he can con- 
nect with h7 by attacking on i7 instead of I7. 

It is surprising over what a long distance a connection can 
sometimes be established in spite of the menacing presence of 
hostile men. The position in the upper right of Diagram 15 
is an example. It looks as if White were certain of a good sized 
territory around the lone Black man, for if Black makes the 
obvious move 017 White replies M7 and then ni8. 

However, Black can force a connection of his men, and with 
it a reduction of the White territory, in the following manner: 
He starts with 1.018, threatening to play ni8, which would 
safely connect the man on I18 and at the same time maintain 
communication with qi7, as White cannot play pi8 without 
losing two men through 0x7. 

White replies 2. ni8, and after Black threatens the capture of 
this man with 3. M7 White plays 4.017. Now it would not do 
for Black to proceed with mi 8, because White would continue 
with pi8 and the Black group would be lost, for White would 
destroy with mi7 the eye which the Black group has on ni8 
after the capture of ni7. 

Instead, Black connects with 5. pi 8, and after White’s mi7 
he continues with 7.M9. If White takes Black’s man, mi8 estab- 
lishes the desired connection, and if he plays mi 8 himself, Black 
replies mip, and again I18 is connected. 

The position in the upper left of the diagram shows a Black 
group on line h which appears lost, as it is sandwiched between 
White groups and does not comprise enough territory within 
its reach to form two Me. However, some of the men of the 
surrounding White groups are not as safely connected as shown 
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in the examples of Diagram 14, and their loose contour gives 
Black the opportunity to break through, connecting himself 
with the group on line c. 

The weakest link in White’s chain is ei4- But if Black plays 
there to start with, White can maintain his line of communica- 
tion because after f 14, 3.f 15 he catches this man with gi5- 
This suggests as the best plan to start with i.ei6, because now 
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the moves ei4 and f 15 would attack the man on «5 so that 
White would not have time to play gi5 and Black could occupy 
this spot, completing the break. For instance: i.ei6, di6; 3x14, 
f 14; 5-fi5, f 16; 7. gi5. The White army on lines 15 to 18 is now 
cut off, and it is lost because there is not enough space for two 
Me. For instance 8.fi8; <?.gi7, fi7; n.di5, C19; 13x19. White 
has only one eye. 

White might try fi6 in answer to Black’s first move. This 
would, indeed, maintain his line of communication if Black 
would again continue with ei4, because now 4. fi4 would make 
fi5 inaccessible. 

But Black would play 3-fi4, ei4; 5.di6, with the threat to cut 
off four White men with fi7 and in this way to connect the two 
Black armies. White has not time to prevent this cut with 6.gi7, 
because 7.fi5 would again cut off the White group, this time 
taking in seven men. There is not room for Me because after 
8.fi8 Black plays 9-gi8, ei9; 11x19. 

In the position in the lower right corner of Diagram 15 Black 
can steal a good part of White’s territory with i.pi, which 
threatens both the cut at <43 and the connection at ri. White 
cannot defend these two threats with 2.q2, because of the loose 
diagonal connection of his men at p3 and 04 which permits 
this neat combination: 3 .ri, qi; 5.P2! Now four White men 
are attacked and they cannot be saved by capturing the stone 
on ri, for Black would isolate them by cutting at q3.. Neither 
can White escape by playing 6.q3 himself, since 7.03 would 
then attack six of his men and he could neither defend them 
with p4, which would leave his chain only one liberty at n5, 
nor capture at si as Black would then catch his men by occu- 
ping p4. The best reply to Black’s first move would be 2.p2, 
ri; 4.01, qi; 6.02. 

White, on the move in the position along the right edge, 
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could ruin Black’s territory between lines 8 and 12 with i.sio. 
This invader would safely connect with the stone on S13. In 
reply to 2.ti2 White would play 3.U1, and if Black then at- 
tacked r9 with S9 or rio, White would defend his man and 
Black could not approach upon sii because his group would 
have only one liberty left and die. Neither could Black save 
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himself with 4.S11. White would reply 5-tio, and after S9; 
7.ti3,rio # he would capture Black’s men with 9^9. Thus, 
Black must be satisfied to answer i.slo with S9, permitting 
3.tn,rio*; 5.H2. 

Had it been Black’s first move, he could have stopped White 
with i.ti3,ti4; 3-ti2, when sio would have failed against S9, 
etc. Here Sente was, therefore, worth nine points to White. 

Throwing In the lower left of Diagram 15 Black’s invasion at I34 would 

a position 0 ^ * 

imo ko destroy White’s group unless it can save itself in a Ko fight. 
Play might proceed as follows: 1.134,04; 3.b2,c2 (necessary to 
prevent Black from occupying this point and connecting via 
d3 or di); 5.35,133 ; 7.37, a2; 9.bi (otherwise White gets two 
Me), a4, and after n.b5,a6; i3-b6 # , b7 Black cannot fill at 
a6 as White would capture - his six men with a8, so that he 
must play 15.83*, whereupon the outcome of this Ko will 
decide the battle. 

Had Black taken a4 right away on his eleventh move, the 
continuaation b5; i3.ai*,a4*; i5-a6, would have let White form 
two eyes with ci; 17^)4*, a2 #i ; 19.34, bi. White would lose his 
group, however, if he answered I5.a6 with b4, as the sacrifice 
of five men through 17.32 would not leave White room for 
two eyes. 

The chances of saving a surrounded army by throwing it 
into Ko are usually best when the attacking group itself is 
subject to a good many Ko threats. The upper right of Diagram 
16 illustrates such a case. 

Black would start with 1.S15, ahd White would prevent the 
formation of an eye around ri5 with 2.qi5, at the same time 
preparing to play ri5 in reply to 3.114, and thus turning S14 
into a false eye. After Black continues with 3.S18, threaten- 
ing to secure two Me with S19, White will play S19 himself. 
Then 5.1x6 will make sure of one eye as S17 could be answered 
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by ti8, and a second eye would be created with men on S14 
and ti4 if White did not now play 6 .ti 3 . After 7.114 and 
18.S14* Black’s eye on ti5 will be genuine only if he can fill 
the Ko at S14. He has excellent prospects of winning the Ko 
because he has a considerable number of threats to break 
through the surrounding chain of White men: qi9, to start 
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with, followed by either qi8 or rip; then qi4 and qi6, and 
also ti8, threatening S17. 

An important configuration to study is the position in the 
upper left corner, as it frequently arises in actual play. Black 
can prevent the formation of Me with i.cip,dip; 3.819, ai6; 
5.ai8. The result is a Seki if White leaves the intruders alone. 
He can capture them only if he has more compelling Ko 
threats than Black so that he can risk throwing the position 
into Ko with 6.ai7. If Black had the same number of valid 
threats he would win through a neat sacrifice: 7.ai9,ci8* 4 ; 
9.819. This would threaten to prevent the formation of Me 
by ai9. Therefore White would have to play there himself, 
and now the Ko is produced in such a way that Black makes 
the first capture and White must make the first Ko threat. 
After White runs out of his threats, Black plays ai9, sacrific- 
ing three men, and then he occupies ai9 again, leaving insuf- 
ficient room for White to live. With the last Ko threat 
available to White, however, he would in the end be able to 
capture the man on bi9, forming two Me. 

It would have been a fatal mistake for White to attack 
the Black intruders with 6x18 instead of ai7. Black would 
have replied 7.315, and after 8.ai9* 2 he could have recaptured, 
preventing White from approaching further. This situation 
would not result in a Seki but in a loss for White, for as soon 
as no more Ko threats are on the board, Black could play ai9 
and C19, sacrificing four men as shown above and then destroy- 
ing White’s eyes with bi9, etc. This illustrates the only excep- 
tion where four liberties in the shape on an L do not guaranty 
enough room for two Me. 

There are two more unique cases, rarely seen in actual play. 

Positions are thinkable in which three or more Kos are open 
at the same time, so that a game would have to be called a draw 
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DIAGRAM I 6 

if the players persist in keeping the Kos open and in taking and 
retaking the men in them alternately. 

The position in the lower left corner of Diagram 16 shows 
such a case. White threatens to capture the whole Black chain 
with C4. Black, on the move, plays i.bi, threatening in his turn 
to take all White men with di. White replies C4, and Black 
plays di. Now White retakes in the first Ko on ai, Black 
second on C3, White in the third on ei, etc. 
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The proper 
way to stun 
a game 


If White on the rest on the board has an advantage of more 
than eighteen points, he will permit Black to capture his group 
in this corner, because this would mean just eighteen points to 
Black, so that he would still lose the game, while a draw would 
result if the moves were repeated indefinitely. 

To give up the fight for his fourteen men would mean 29 
points less for Black, and he would do so willingly if he is more 
than 29 points ahead in the rest of the game. 

Another possible draw by repetition of moves is shown in the 
lower right corner of the diagram. White, on the move, attacks 
four Black men with i.ti. Black can take two men with ri, but 
White recaptures two men with 3.S1, and if Black plays qi the 
position of the diagram is reached again. 

If Black has an advantage of more than eight points in the 
game, he will give up his four men rather than repeat the moves, 
and White will reason the same way if he has an advantage of 
more than twenty points. If White permits Black to move, he 
will play i.t3 and win the White chain, as after tx, which cap- 
tures five men, Black will reply 3.S3, whereupon the White 
group has only one eye. 

The only other case in which a draw is thinkable is one in 
which both players have the same number of points at the end 
of the game. This does happen once in a while, but, of course, 
very rarely. 

The study of the examples presented up to this point will 
serve the beginner as a good preparation for the hand to hand 
fights with which every game of Go is replete. But a reason- 
ably intelligent conduct of the opening, where such fights 
occur only rarely, requires at least a cursory acquaintance with 
some of the elementary positional principles that guide the choice 
of the initial moves. Most frequently the intersection of the 
third and fourth lines is chosen for the first move, that is rq or 
P3, or any of the corresponding points in the other corners. In 
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conjunction with rq a man on either q3 or p3 would almost 
surely secure the corner, for the invading enemy could not find 
room enough to make two eyes in. 

A player of attacking temperament will probably answer 
i.r4 with 2.p3 in order to make it a little more difficult for Black 
to secure the corner. But instead of making a move of such at- 
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tacking character a more peaceful reply would be just as good, 
such as d 3 or ri6, which prepares to secure another corner. 

After gaining a foothold in one or two of the corners, the 
players usually extend their corner positions along the edge 
of the board, with stones placed close enough to make it dan- 
gerous for the opponent to invade the territory thus outlined. 
Instead of such peaceful positional play, an attacking type of 
player will probably again prefer to approach more closely 
the corners in which the opponent has started to fortify himself. 

It is naturally the desire of the players to stake off as large 
territories as possible; but they are restrained in forming plans 
too ambitious by the ever present danger of the opponent sepa- 
rating their outposts by an invasion into the territory they were 
preparing to secure. 

Whenever possible, a player combines attack and defence in 
the same move. That is, he tries to make such moves as will not 
only consolidate the territory he has previously staked off, but 
will also threaten to invade territory sketched by the opponent. 

A move involving a threat which the opponent must answer 
in order not to be put at a disadvantage is said to be made with 
Sente. To gain and maintain Sente is very desirable because 
the opponent is kept busy and cannot easily assume the initiative 
himself. Of course, it is not possible to keep Sente throughout 
the game. Usually Sente changes rather frequently from one 
player to the other, because it will often happen that a player 
considers a certain threat of the opponent less important than 
an attack he can make himself. 

During the opening stage of the game Sente expresses itself 
only through threats to wall off large territories. In the middle 
game Sente usually involves threats against one or more men in 
hand to hand fights or threats to cut through lines of commun- 
ication, or threats to hinder the formation of two Me in a 
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group which is surrounded. Such threats should never be made 
unless they consolidate territory at the same time, thus resulting 
in a definite advantage. Moves which merely threaten some- 
thing the opponent can defend, without at the same time se- 
curing additional territory, should be left for Ko situations, in 
which that player always gains an advantage who. has more 
threats at his disposal. 

All beginners make the mistake to start hand to hand fights 
too early. Usually they try to attack every stone which the oppo- 
nent places, instead of pausing to stake off territory, which must 
obviously be the better plan since there are more vacant points 
available for capture than hostile men. 

During the many centuries of Go history a goodly number 
of capable analysts have devoted painstaking efforts to the prob- 
lems involved in the conduct of the opening, and many books 
have been published by Go masters on the subject of “Joseki,” 
or opening play in a corner. For many generations the contents 
of these books were memorized by ardent students of the game, 
with the same negative results with which Chess-lovers memo- 
rize variations of Chess openings. Proficiency at Chess or Go 
or any other game of mental skill is never attained by memoriz- 
ing a great number of possible variations, but by understanding 
the general principles which govern good play in any position. 

I shall therefore confine myself to listing some of the fre- 
quently recurring opening moves in a table as a matter of record, 
and I shall try to evolve general guiding principles of opening 
play according to which a player can find his way in any open- 
ing without the necessity of burdening his memory. 

The detailed development of these general principles will be 
taken up in the third chapter of this book. For the moment we 
will merely discuss a few elementary considerations which will 
help the understanding of problems of the sort which arise after 
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the first few moves in the corners of the board. 

Let us assume that, as suggested above, Black has started the 
game with i.r4 and White has replied 2.P3. If Black wants to 
secure the corner right away he can do so by playing either 

3- q2 or 3-q3- In answer to q2 there would be no sense in White’s 
advancing against the corner with 4.q3, because Black would 
stop him with 5^3, thus securing about ten points in the corner 
while White has not as yet walled off any territory to speak of. 
White would make matters worse by continuing his attack — 
if his play may be so termed— with 6.p2, which threatens to 
win the man on q2 with r2. Instead of protecting this man, Black 
would place a man near one of the three other corners, threaten- 
ing to secure large territory while White’s 8.r2; 9.S2, io.qi* 
yields only about six points, made up of one prisoner, one point 
of territory gained, and a reduction of Black’s territory in the 
corner by four points. 

A further great advantage gained by Black in this transaction 
is the fact that he has retained Sente. There is no immediate 
threat against the three Black men in the corner available to 
White, and so Black can follow up his seventh move, which 
might have been at qi7, with 9^15 or ri4 securing about twelve 
points in the corner. 

From these considerations it is evident that White, instead of 

4- q3> should have played m3 o,r any other move sketching out 
an amount of territory approximately equal to that walled off by 
Black in the corner. 

If Black had played 3.q3, White’s best answer would have 
been P4. At first sight it looks as if Black had much the better 
of this position, as he has secured about nine points in the cor- 
ner, while White has only prepared to secure an equivalent, 
with I3 for example, so that Black could spoil White’s plan by 
placing a man on I3 himself. However, White’s fourth move 
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DIAGRAM 17 


does involve a slight threat against the corner, arising from the 
fact that the two White men are solidly connected while Black’s 
two men can still be threatened with separation. 

In answer to Black’s 5.013 White might play 6. q4, threatening 
to cut at r3, and after Black has connected with 7^3, White 
might continue with 8.r5, confining Black’s group in the cor- 
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ner, in fact menacing its life. For if Black permits 10.S4; 11.S3, 
S5, it is very dubious whether he has enough space left to form 
Me. He will therefore have to defend himself with either 9.S4, 
S5; ii.s2, or with 9.S5, s6; n.t4, q6; 13.S2, and in both cases White 
has retained Sente, which he can utilize to stake off considerable 
territory with r9 or even rio. This long jump would be justified 
in view of the fact that White has developed a strong wall 
all around the Black position in the corner, so that he needs to 
strengthen only the other side of the territory staked off, in case 
Black threatens to invade it later. 

In view of these possibilities it seems best for Black to heed 
the threat involved in White’s fourth move p4 by playing 
5-q6 or s6 or S7, which would prevent White from enclosing 
the corner from the top. White can then continue with 6. 1 3, 
and Black can now play elsewhere with Sente. 

As long as the other corners are not yet approached, he will 
use Sente to gain a foothold in any one of them. If such prelimi- 
nary foothold has already been established, he will make a move 
somewhere near one of the edges, probably on the third line, 
midway between two corners, with the intention of establish- 
ing connection with one of the two corner outposts, depending 
upon where the opponent replies. 

No matter where a player places a man during the opening 
stage of the game, he must never lose sight of the two responsi- 
bilities which this stone has: one of connecting with other men 
placed near the edge so that at least one eye can be formed by 
them in case of attack by the adversary, and the other of main- 
taining communication with the centre of the board, to connect 
there with other men who in their turn are seeking friendly 
groups because they themselves belong to a chain which has only 
one eye near the corner or the edge. Even if a group has enough 
space near the edge to form two Me, its development into the 
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centre of the board is important, quite apart from the fact that 
there it may serve as a haven of refuge for less fortunate friendly 
groups. For it might otherwise easily happen that the opponent, 
by walling off the entrances to the centre, gains considerable 
territory in the middle of the board. Such an example is shown 
in the game analysed at the end of this chapter. 
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Now let us assume that Black, on his seventh move, plays d3, 
and White answers 05, and Black this time immediately sand- 
wiches White’s man by 9x8. The beginner will be tempted to 
go closer, playing C7 or even c6. But it is well to consider that 
as strongly as we press upon an opposing man, that man presses 
back on us, unless our man is more closely connected to a 
friendly group. We will show this later by another example in 
the upper right corner of Diagram 17. 

White can either develop his man C5 peacefully toward the 
middle of the board with 10x5 or i$, or he can, more aggres- 
sively, continue eq; 11x3, {4; 13^3, f3; i5.f2, g2. This threat- 
ens to capture g3 with I13, as Black cannot play g4 on account 
of g5, etc., which would lead to a Sh’cho. Black will therefore 
take White’s man with 17.112, thus incidentally providing an 
escape of his chain d3~li2 into the middle of the board (g4; 
19.I13, I14; 21.14), and White will in turn establish himself in 
the corner: e2; 19451*, C3; 2i.d2, C2. Black would now probably 
develop his man on c8 by cn, and White would take Sente at 
one of the remaining corners. 

The fact that White has sacrificed two men (on the sixteenth 
and eighteenth moves) has not meant a loss. The advantage 
gained through this sacrifice in the corner outweighs the sac- 
rifice a good deal. 

The position in the upper right of Diagram 17 shows the de- 
velopment which might take place if after the same original 
formation which we observed in the other corners Black ap- 
proaches White more closely. 

We will assume that after the play in the lower right corner 
Black has used Sente to occupy ri6, White has answered pi7, 
and Black plays 9.M7. This move is probably not very good, 
because White, after strengthening his man with pi6, is near 
enough to both Black men to exert a threat on them. If Black 
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replies n.ri3, White will first attack 1117 with ni6 and after 
13.11117 will extend into the corner with ri7; 15.S17, ri8. White 
has thus a safe group, which has access to the centre. He could 
also have played io.ri2, permitting Black to attack with n.pi6, 
as shown in the diagram. After qi6; 13^15, qi7; 15. 016, ri7; 
17.S15, si6; 19^15, r9, White has a safe group on line r and also 
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End game 
play 


in the corner. 21.S17, si8; 23.ti6*, would mean very little for 
Black, as White can ensure Me with ti8. 

To cut the connection between the two men which White has 
placed on the eighth and twelfth moves would not be good, be- 
cause Black’s men could not all be connected safely afterwards 
without the loss of Sente. The position in the upper left corner 
illustrates the play which might ensue: 7x16, ei7; 9.gi7, 02; 
n.ei6, di6; 13^17, di5. If it were not for the fact that Black has 
a man on q6, White could now win the man on ei6 with f 16 
through Sh’cho. As it is, Black has time to play 15. C17, but after 
16x15 Black will have to make one more move to connect his 
men, such as ei8; otherwise White would still have many threats 
left against the corner as well as against the side by developing 
his man on ei7 with fi6 followed by fi7. 

When the game has reached the phase in which the oppos- 
ing armies are in more or less close contact everywhere, 
delineating the territories they have conquered, there are 
always a few more points to be gained by the player on the 
move where the frontier lines have not yet reached the edges 
of the board. In some of these endings Sente is retained, in 
others it is lost. To select the proper order in which to play 
the endings it is necessary to count the number of points at 
stake in each of them. 

Diagram 18 shows the position arrived at after 136 moves in 
the game given at the end of this chapter. It is clear that all 
corners except the lower left are in Black’s hands, and White 
controls the large vacant space in the centre in addition to the 
lower left corner. It is also clear that the White group on the 
lower edge between lines i and q is lost and that the Black men 
in the right centre between the 9th and 12th lines cannot evade 
capture. 
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It is Black’s move. Let us examine step by step how many 
points can be gained at different parts of the board by the player 
who starts. 

In the upper left corner Black could extend his frontier as far 
as ii9, and after ii8; 3.1119, ki8; 5.gi8, hi8, the White territory 
is four or five points smaller than it would have been had it been 
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White’s move in this position so that he could have played gio. 
Black would not continue with 7.ki9, because after 1 19 he 
would have to fill in at gi9, and Sente would go over to White. 

On the left edge Black could play bi5, and this would make a 
difference of six points as against the position which would re- 
sult if White started with b 16. But whoever makes the advance 
at this point loses Sente. After i.bi5, bi4; 3 - 215 , 214 , Black must 
guard against bi6, and if White starts, he must protect himself 
similarly after bi6; bi7, ai6; 817. 

The same difference of six points with loss of Sente is at stake 
on the upper right at 1 18 and mi 8. 

At the right edge it would make a difference of about six or 
seven or eight points for whoever occupies S9 first. If Black plays 
1.S9, sio; 3-tio, tn ; 5.19, sii, the points s8 and t8 are included in 
his territory while above the eighth line the vacant points are 
all filled in as far as the eleventh line. If White starts with S9 
and continues with t8, Black’s territory is filled in as far down 
as the seventh line, while sio, sii, tio, and tn remain open for 
White. This means a difference of six points, and the player 
who starts retains Sente. 

Only about three or four points are at stake between the elev- 
enth and thirteenth lines on the right edge, and the player who 
starts retains Sente, as a few tries will show. 

In the lower left corner only one point is to be gained at a5, 
and two at ci. 

Three points can be gained by Black through playing m7, n7, 
and 07, because each of these moves threatens to save the nine 
men which White has almost completely surrounded. Then 
there are one or two points to be gained by playing eio, as this 
threatens not only to continue fio but also to cut at ei2 with an 
attack on en, thus gaining time for di3 and C13, which would 
greatly endanger the White group on the upper left. 
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Finally, there are about three or four points at stake at e 7 , one 
point at k7, and about three points at p7- 
Black has much the better chance to make most of the con- 
testable points because in the majority of the cases mentioned 
Sente is retained by the player who starts. 
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The game actually ended as follows : 


i 37 - e 7 

e 6 

139. d 6* 

P 4 

This threat is not really strong enough to force a reply on the 

part of Black, and 141x5* would 

now have been the strongest 

continuation, threatening to win 

the corner if White does not 

win the Ko. 


141. p 5 

d 7* 

143. e 8 


Much stronger was eio, as indicated above. 

143. 

f 10 

145. s 9 

s 12 

147. r 12 

s II 

149. s 10 

r 11 

151. s 13 

t 13 

153 - t 14 

P 13 


White realizes that he cannot play ti2, because 155X} 9 would 
follow with the double threat pi3 and 08, the former attacking 
the ten White men on the right edge, and the latter saving the 
nine Black men, because 07 would be answered by 159.P7, cap- 
turing two men. 

155. q 9 08 

I57. t 12 * t II 

159. r 9 

Here Black had a good opportunity to play m7, n7, 07, and q7, 
netting him three or four points. 


159. q 7 

161. r 7 1 18 

163. m 18 g 18 

165. b 16 b 15 
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167. e 16 e 15 

169. 1 19 k 19 

171. m 19 f 19 

173. e 18 

Unnecessary. It was quite safe to play e 19. 

173. e 19 

175. d 19 g 19 

177. c 18 
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If Black does not make this move, White can play ci8 himself, 
and after Black protects with di8, he can continue with bi7, and 
Black would lose the whole group. 

177. ... i 18 

179. g 8 

A very strong move, which wins four points by helping the man 
k6 to extend upward as far as kp. 


179. 



f 

8 

181. 

8 

7 

f 

6* 

183. 

k 

7 

i 

8 

185. 

k 

8 

i 

9 

w 

00 

^4 

k 

9 

k 

10 

189. 

i 

10 

h 

9 


This reply was necessary and therefore it did not cost Black 
anything to sacrifice the man iio. He loses one man, but White 
had to reduce his own territory by one point. 


191. 

m 

7 

m 

8 

193- 

n 

7 

n 

8*9 

195. 

0 

7 

P 

7 

197. 

P 

6 

1 

7 

199. 

1 

6 

a 

16 

201. 

a 

17 

a 

15 

203. 

b 

*7 

a 

9 

205. 

a 

8 

a 

5 

207. 

a 

6 

c 

1 

209. 

d 

1 

b 

9 

211. 

t 

13 

t 

10 

213. 

t 

9 

d 

6 

215. 

d 

16 
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DIAGRAM 20 


Now there are no more moves left which would win a point 
for one player or the other. The vacant points left between the 
Black and White chains are Dame. It does not matter who fills 
them in. There are only two of them, eio and q8. 

During the game Black has taken eleven prisoners and White 
has taken four. White now removes the five men gy, g8, iio, 
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mu, and i 15 from the board, making the total number of his 
prisoners 16, and Black removes ri4 and the seventeen White 
men which he has caught near the lower edge, making the total 
number of his prisoners twenty-two. 

After filling these twenty-two men into White’s territory the 
latter has sixty-four points left, and after filling the seventeen 
Black prisoners into the Black territory there are seventy-seven 
points left, resulting in a victory for Black by thirteen points. 

Every phase of the game has now been sufficiently discussed 
to savelhe student a great deal of time he would otherwise have 
to spend on finding out empirically the fundamentals of Go 
tactics. However, the beginner will find it rather difficult to keep 
the picture of the whole board before him clearly. He will lose 
himself in combinations concerned with a small part of the 
board rather than subordinating all of his manoeuvres to a lead- 
ing plan which takes in the whole board. 

The best plan is to start playing on the 8 line board referred 
to on page iv. It offers sufficient room to practice all tactical 
manoeuvres we have discussed. Strategic operations on a grand 
scale, however, as conducted by advanced players, require the 
use of the large regulation board. Playing on it will gradually 
develop the student’s understanding of the subtle influence upon 
each other of stones placed widely apart on the board. 


Gama at ais j n t h e Introduction I have alluded to the fact that the game 
of Go lends itself readily to a method of handicapping stronger 
players which equalizes the chances of winning even when 
players of widely different strength oppose each other. This adds 
a great deal of interest which is lacking in our Occidental games 
when a strong player is paired with a player much below his 
class. 
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As mentioned on page xviii, the weaker player is permitted to 
put one or more stones on the board before his opponent plays. 
These handicap stones are always placed on the points marked 
on the board with small circles or dots on the intersections of 
the fourth, tenth, and sixteenth lines with lines d, k, and q, in 
the manner explained below. 

When receiving a handicap of nine stones, the largest ever 
given to players who are not rank beginners, Black begins the 
game by placing a stone on every one of the above described 
handicap points. If a handicap of eight stones is given, the cen- 
tre point is left vacant. If the handicap is seven stones, Lj and 
ki6 are left unoccupied, and if it is six the centre point is also 
left vacant. In a game with five stones handicap k 4, ki6, dio, 
and qxo are left open, and if only four stones are given the cen- 
tre point is again left unoccupied. In a handicap of three stones 
<4, q4, and qi6 are occupied, and in a game with the smallest 
handicap, which is two stones, only d4 and qi6 are covered. 

If the weaker player merely receives the first move, he is at 
liberty to place his man anywhere he wants. 

It is a rule of politeness in the Orient, which I have never 
been able to understand, not to place the first man in the right- 
hand corner of the opponent. Thus, Black will never play his 
first move near di6. He usually starts near qi6. If he commences 
near q4, in his own right-hand corner, White is at liberty to 
play in that neighbourhood too, having been invited, so to speak, 
by Black to enter that corner. 

An Oriental player who plays with a stranger for the first 
time will always offer him the White men, as a gesture of polite- 
ness, to indicate that he considers himself the weaker player 
and is therefore satisfied to be given the advantage of the first 
move. 

After the first game, if he wins, he will offer a handicap of a 
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stone for about every ten points by which his score exceeded that 
of his opponent. 

In the sample game which follows, Black receives a handicap 
of three stones. Small as this may look to a beginner, it is 
actually about the same as Knight odds in Chess. 

W kite: Lieutenant Colonel Seisaburo Kinoshita 
Black: Edward Lasker 

Black has a handicap of three stones. 

Black White 

i. d-4, q4, qi6 di5 

This move is played too far out to secure a strong influence on 
the corner. White’s plan is to play di7 next, unless Black occu- 
pies that point, and if Black does occupy it he wants to confine 
him in the corner and gain a strong base on the outside from 
which to extend toward ki7 and cio, similar to the play dis- 
cussed in connection with the position in the lower right corner 
of Diagram 17. 

3. d 17 f 16 

5. f 17 

Here, as well as on Black’s next move, C15 would be stronger, 
because it would encircle more corner territory. White would 
not be able to cut this man off with ci6, because after 7 .di 6 , C14; 
9-bi5, bi6; n.bi4, White must first guard against the immedi- 
ate threat di4, and this gives Black time to play C17, winning 
the two White men, who have only two breathing-spaces,, while 
Black’s three men have three. 

5- • g 16 

7. c 1 6 c 15 

9. n 17 

Better would have been first gi7, because if then White cuts 
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DIAGRAM 21 


off the further development of this chain by hi7, Black need no 
longer fear an attack against the corner, while without gi7 the 
Black men are still somewhat loose and, as will be seen later, 
give White a chance to attack the corner. 

9. 

11. f 18 
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This move has a double meaning. On one hand it threatens 
to place a man somewhere in the neighbourhood of dq, either 
on f4 or f3 or g3, thus making it difficult for Black’s man on d4 
to develop a position controlling much corner territory; and on 
the other hand it prepares the formation, at an opportune mo- 
ment, of a position between the seventh and the tenth line 
which, in conjunction with the base formed by the White men 
on C15, di5, fi6, and gi6, would be a menace for any group 
which Black might try to settle near the left edge of the board. 

13 - g 3 03 

The next seven moves, with which White forms territory be- 
tween lines k and p near the lower edge and Black in the lower 
right corner, constitute an often recurring Joseki. 

15. o 4 n 4 

17. o 5 

This strengthens the man whom White threatens to attack 
with 05, and also gains a move for extension toward the centre 
of the board. 


17. . . . p -3 

This strengthens the man on 03 and threatens an advance into 
Black’s corner, thus maintaining Sente. 

19. q 3 k 3 

It would be premature to cut the Black group with P4; 21 .p5, 
q5. The result would be the position which is mirrored in the 
lower left corner of Diagram 13. 

21. q 6 
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This secures a large corner and prevents the cut just alluded 
to at some later time. 

21. r io 

This play prepares a position in either the lower or the upper 
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half of the board on line r, depending upon where Black places 
his next man. 


23. r 8 r 14 

25. r 16 

Without this protecting move White might use the first op- 
portunity to advance into this corner with S17, which would 
connect with ri4- 

25 . ... o 14 

This man may later prove useful for a connection with the 
upper left corner as well as for an invasion into Black’s territory 
which would begin with pi7, threatening either to form a safe 
group in the corner or, if prevented by qi7 or qi8, to connect 
with 014 via 016. The best answer for Black would be 27. ni5 
which would make both of these plans difficult to execute. 

27. f 5 

A very weak move. If Black wants to strengthen his position 
in this corner, he should do so with a man on C4 or C5 which 
would effectively separate White’s man on d7 from the corner 
and prepare the formation of a settlement around dio, leaving 
dio somewhat hanging in the air. 

27. ... f 7 

Now White’s man is strengthened, and the plan just sketched 
is much more difficult to execute. 

29. c 9 c 11 

3 1 * c 7 

This man cannot connect with d4, while this connection 
would have been easy with a man on C5, as suggested in the note 
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to the 27th move. Better, therefore, would have been eg, extend- 
ing toward the centre. 

31. c 6 

33- b 8 

Much better would have been d8. Black feared that White, 
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after d7 and perhaps 35^9, could then connect with cii through 
by; 37x8, aio. However, he would have been able to prevent this 
connection with 39. b8, a8; 41 .b6, a7; 43. a9, b8*; 45. a6, and 
White cannot play a9 because 47.bio would win the six White 
men. 33. d8 would have secured access to the middle of the board 
for Black, thus keeping the three White men c6, d7, and d9 
hanging between two Black groups. 

33. ... b 7 

35. c 8 d 5 

White now invades the corner while Black forms eyes for his 
group around d8, and in that way the Black group d4, { 5 , g3 is 
sandwiched between two White groups and must look for Me. 
Had Black played C5 instead of f5 on the 27th move, White 
would not have been able to embark on this favourable line of 
play. 


37 - b 

6 

b 

5 

39 - a 

7 * 

c 

4 

41. d 

3 

c 

3 

43 - e 

9 




It was much more important to do something for the group 
on the lower left, which has not yet formed clear outlines en- 
suring two Me. A good move would have been 4 , threatening 
to invade the territory of the White group on the lower right, 
and after k4; 45^5, k5; 47-k6, the Black group would have been 
out in the open, at the same time still pressing on the White 
group at the right. The move e9 was not urgent until White 
played bio, destroying the second eye of the group which Black 
could form by occupying that spot. 

43 - • e 4 

45- e 3 f 4 
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47 - g 4 e 5 

The Black group is now forced to fight for Me. 

49. i 2 

i3 would have been better because it secures more clearly terri- 
tory for Me. 
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5 i. h 3 


i 3 

Here, however, I12 would have been better because it would 
have strengthened h, which is now open to attack through k2. 

5 i- g 5 

53. k 2 1 2 

55. h 5 g 6 

This is, of course, better than f6, because £5 cannot run away 
and the g6 strengthens g5. 

57. d 2 f 3 

59. f 2 c 2 

61. e 1 

Necessary because di threatened to destroy the eye on e2. 

61. . . . 1 17 

This is over-aggressive. White wants to stake off huge terri- 
tory in the centre; but he should first have strengthened the 
group on the lower right with k5, to guard against the cut at 1 3 
with which Black now gains the upper hand again. 

63. 1 3 k 5 

Too late. Comparatively best would have been 1 4; 65. m3, m4; 
67. m2, n3, pulling the men 03 and p3 out into the centre and 
cutting down the territorial gain of Black. 

65. 1 4 

This is much stronger than m2, which White would have an- 
swered with 1 4 and 014. The threat is now 67. k4, 4 ; 69^5, etc. 

65. ... i 5 
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DIAGRAM 25 

67. m 5 

1 5, which would have threatened both the four men on the 
right and the four men on the left, would have been stronger. 

67. . . . m2 

69. n 5 
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Much better would have been q2, making it impossible for 
White to extend toward the corner and thus to gain some more 
space, which might be sufficient to form eyes in. Black need not 
have feared White’s n5, as n6 would have shut off the White 
group effectively. There was no time for White to continue with 
m6, because Black threatened to win the two men on n4 and n5 
immediately with n3. 

69. . . . q 2 

Perhaps White would have done best to give up this fight and 
to seek compensation by an attack against the Black group 
around c8, starting with bio. 

71. r 2 q 1 

73. o 1 02 

75. n 1 

Now pi does not form an eye for White, as ri would attack 
three men. 

75. ... k 1 

Threatens h2. 

77. h 2 m 4 

79. 1 5 m3 

Black has no difficulty in preventing the formation of two Me. 

81. r 1 p 2 

83. n 2 
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This kills White’s group. He could have produced Seki with 
84.I1, had the two halves of his chain been solidly connected 
by a man of his own at 04. As it is, however, the cut possible 
at n3 is fatal. It would not help White to occupy that spot him- 
self, because the shape of the territory surrounded would then 
not lead to Seki. Black would sacrifice four men forming a 
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triangle by playing mi and win as illustrated in Diagram 12 
around kip. 


83. b 10 

85. d 11 

Black will have no difficulty in forming a second eye in the 
middle of the board, no matter in which direction he extends, 
because there are no White groups very close which could press 
him. A good move would have been g9, invading the centre, 
where White wants to develop his army from the base in the 
lower left quarter. 


85. d 12 

87. c 10 

Very weak. The evident reply was en, strengthening the man 
on dn and gaining a wider base for the invasion of the centre. 

87. e 11 

89. d 10 b 12 

Guarding against a cut into the territory on the upper left. 
91. d 8 

Again, gg would have been much stronger. With d8 Black 
secures the second eye, but his group is shut off from the centre, 
where it could have decreased White’s sphere of influence. All 
the eleven men composing Black’s group have accomplished is 
adding two points to Black’s total score. 

91. ... f 9 

93. h 6 
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DIAGRAM 27 

White can shut off the access to the centre of this man and the 
group led by it, and it would therefore have been better for 
Black to play 18 or 19 following this up with p9 or and thus 
staking off large territory in the right centre. He might also have 
played ni5, invading the centre from above and keeping the 
White men on the right side insecure. 
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All Black has accomplished with his last three moves is the 
capture of four men, who, together with the territory involved, 
increase his score by about ten points, while White, with the 
same number of moves, has secured two or three times as much, 
since it is practically impossible for Black now to invade the 
territory between the eighth and sixteenth lines on the left side 
of the board without risking the loss of the whole invading force. 


99. 

n 
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m 

10 

IOI. 

n 

10 

n 

11 

103. 
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0 

12 

0 

13 

in. 

0 

15 

n 

15 

”3- 

0 

l6 
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16 

H5. 

P 

15 

P 

r 4 

117 . 

q 

13 




This man can be cut off from 012, though in that case he can 
connect with P15 via qi4. This plan would have been all right if 
the Black group extending from 012 to 1 9 had been safe, as 
Black thought it was. However, White shows that there is still a 
chance to cut off this whole group. The best move was q 12. 

117. ... p 12 

119. p 11 q 12 

121. q 14 q 11 

I2 3- r 13 
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A bad blunder. Black does not yet realize that his group of six 
men is in immediate danger. At this moment p9 was necessary 
and if White connected at ri3, Black could continue with 
125.0116, threatening 127. ni4, 0115; 129. m3, P13; 131. mi2, cap- 
turing two men. White would have therefore had to play 
126.0114, but even then Black had many threats after first ex- 
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tending with 127.1 16. If White cut him off with mi7, the conse- 
quence might have been 129.M3, mi2; 131. mi3, 1 12; 133. 1 13, 
ni 45 I 35 * 1 x 4> an d the whole White army on the upper left was 
cut off. On the other hand, if White played 128. m3, Black could 
have connected at 1x117 or played ki7 and gained access to the 
middle of the board via ki5, cutting into White’s territory. 


123. . 


0 

10 

I2 5 - P 

10 

P 

9 

127. 0 

9 * 

q 

10 

129. 0 

10 

p 

8 


The position arrived at now is very similar to the example 
given in Diagram 4 around 09. There is no way for Black to 
save his group. 

131. m 17 1 16 

133. m 16 m 15 

Here both players overlook the combination with which Black 
could now easily win the game. Beginning again with 135. m3, 
Black would have captured the men mi5, ni5, and m6 and then 
developed his group deep into White’s territory: 136.1x112; 
x 37 - mx 3 > l 12 ; x 39 - ni 4 > P x 35 I 4 I -1 15, etc. 

135- 1 15 m 13 

The game is now practically over, because it is clear of all con- 
testable territory to whom it belongs. The lower left corner, 
worth about ten points together with the small territory com- 
prised by this group on the sixth line, is in White’s hands. White 
also controls a large centre territory worth about seventy points; 
and the right centre, where White has captured nine men, will 
yield approximately another twenty points, making a total of a 
hundred points. 
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Black has secured about thirty points in the upper right corner, 
about fifteen points in the upper left corner and on the left edge 
of the board, about twenty points in the lower right corner, and 
about forty-five points on the lower edge, where he has cap- 
tured sixteen men, yielding thirty-two points, and where an- 
other thirteen vacant points are comprised in the same chain. 
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This makes a total of ten points by which Black should win the 
game if both players share equally in the few points which are 
to be gained here and there in the end game. This end game 
has been discussed in detail on page 71, from which Diagram 29 
is reproduced. The final result reached is indeed very close to the 
above estimate. 

The fact that Black wins the game in spite of his many bad 
plays shows what an enormous advantage is entailed in the odds 
of three men. 



When two players of equal skill are opposed in a game of Go, 
the outcome is very likely to depend upon the position reached 
after the first fifteen or twenty stones have been placed on either 
side. This statement will seem incredible to the beginner, to 
whom the vacant board appears to offer such a vast number of 
possibilities to start the game and to form living groups that 
twenty or thirty moves out of possibly two or three hundred 
which make up a whole game should be of insignificant 
importance. 

All the same it is true of Go as it is of Chess and of simpler 
games such as Bridge or Checkers or Backgammon, that the 
game is usually won or lost in the opening, for any mistake made 
in the first few rounds of play is likely to leave an irretrievable 
weakness in the position. 

It is not difficult to understand that this should be so in the 
simpler and shorter games just mentioned. That it is so in Chess 
even players of many years of experience rarely realize, because 
to them a game consists in a series of individual combinations 
which are only loosely connected, while in fact no combination, 
however ingenious, is likely to be sound unless it starts from a 
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better position than that of the opponent, and forms part of a 
strategic plan which pervades the whole game and in which 
every man on the board plays his part. 

The thorough grasp of this fact constitutes the difference be- 
tween the average Chess-player and the expert, and it explains 
why an expert can play simultaneously against twenty, thirty, 
and more opponents and win the great majority of the games 
with ease. If it were not for the physical fatigue entailed in sev- 
eral hours of walking from board to board in an exhibition of 
simultaneous play, the expert would win every game, for usu- 
ally he attains a winning position in the first ten or twelve 
moves, not because he sees farther than his opponents, but be- 
cause he confines himself to making moves which he knows 
must be sound since they obey general strategic principles, while 
his adversaries, not knowing the application of these principles 
to Chess, are liable to make moves which are not sound and 
which lead them into a bad position. From a bad position it is 
rare enough for even an expert to emerge unbeaten. For the 
average player it is impossible unless his opponent makes a 
downright blunder. 

The situation is very similar in the game of Go, although here 
the weaker player has several advantages which he lacks in 
Chess. The Go board is so much larger than the Chess board 
that a defeat on one wing of the battle-field can often be com- 
pensated by victory on another, particularly if the defending 
player succeeds in throwing a surrounded army into Ko. 

Besides, the system of handicapping in Go makes possible so 
equitable a compensation for the difference in playing strength 
that an interesting battle is possible even between players of 
widely different experience. 

As in Chess, the understanding of the application of general 
strategic principles is far more important in the game of Go than 
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experience, as soon as a player has practised enough to see the 
traps and tactical threats typical of Go combinations which were 
discussed in the preceding chapter. It is strange that only com- 
paratively recently the Oriental Go masters have realized how 
much easier it is to find one’s way through the opening stage of 
a Go game by applying such general strategic principles than 
by memorizing opening methods which had been proved sound 
by many years of painstaking analysis. On the other hand, the 
same tardiness in the application of scientific thought can be 
observed in the development of our game of Chess. It was not 
until twenty-five or thirty years ago that Chess books began to 
teach the game by evolving general laws from the large number 
of cases which had been analysed during the preceding three or 
four centuries. Perhaps it is natural that the manner in which 
we play games should be a manifestation of the spirit of our 
time, like the manner in which we react to music or art or even 
business. To imagine Chess masters of fifty years ago playing a 
game in the style of today is as impossible as to think of Brahms 
composing in the manner of Stravinsky or Prokofieff. 

Several of the young Go masters who are presently among the 
strongest players in Japan are working on books dealing with the 
strategy of Go, mainly in the opening phase, called “Fuseki” in 
Japanese, which comprises the first thirty or forty moves of a 
game. Born in this age of scientific thought, what they will say in 
their books will, I am sure, make obsolete most writings of the 
Go masters of the last three centuries, who were all bred in 
the atmosphere of the ancient Go academy of the first Honinbo. 

In trying to develop general laws from which to judge the 
merits or demerits of a move we will naturally use as starting- 
point of all considerations the main object of the game, to gain 
as much territory as possible. A stone can control territory only 
in conjunction with other stones with which a connected chain 
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can be formed, completely surrounding that territory. A chain 
composed of a certain number of stones will surround the more 
territory the looser the connection of the individual members 
of the chain. As long as no hostile stones are in the neighbour- 
hood which threaten to break the connection between two mem- 
bers of a chain, it will therefore be advantageous to leave that 
connection loose, and only when the adversary approaches it, 
will it be advisable to tighten it. 

A premature tightening of the connection between the mem- 
bers of a chain is evidently a waste of time which the opponent 
can utilize to his advantage by sketching loosely the outlines of 
additional territory which might have been contested. 

The size of the territory which we stake off is limited by the 
possibilities the opponent has to gain a safe foothold within the 
territory sketched. From what we have learned in the preceding 
chapter we know that a stone placed in the third line can suc- 
cessfully ward off a hostile stone entering below it on the second 
line, while a man on the fourth line is too far away from the 
edge to guard the space between himself and the edge unless 
there are friends in the neighbourhood on the third line or on 
the second line with whom he can effect a connection. 

Forming safe It follows that in establishing a base for a position the safest 
““comm line to start on is the third in case no friendly stones are near 
on the third line, and that a base formed on the fourth line will 
enable the opponent to creep into the space between the base 
and the edge unless an additional stone is placed on a lower line 
to prevent this. 

A second consideration which governs the decision where to 
form an army base is the number of men required to produce 
Me in that base in case of an attack. 

To form a safe eye in a corner requires a maximum of three 
stones, while on the side five stones may be required, and seven 
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DIAGRAM 30 


stones in the middle of the board, as illustrated in the upper left 
of Diagram 39. We do not have to consider the number of stones 
required to form two eyes here, because a group is safe enough 
if it can form one eye as long as it maintains communication 
with the centre of the board where it can connect with other 
groups also containing one eye, and our considerations will soon 
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lead us to realize that this communication with the centre must 
be kept in mind whenever an army base is formed. 

One thing is certain: to form at least one eye it will be best to 
start a group near a corner, because fewer moves are required 
there to produce that eye should the opponent attempt an at- 
tack, and since the only safe line to start on is the third, the 
number of moves which come into consideration is not large. In 
the lower left corner, for instance, only C3, C4, or C5 or the sym- 
metrical points d3 and e3 could be chosen. Each one of these 
three different positions has its peculiar significance, a careful 
study of which will enormously advance the student’s un- 
derstanding of all strategic operations on the board, and which 
we will therefore discuss in detail. 

At C3 a stone guards the corner without question most effec- 
tively, assuming as it were the role of two stones by defending 
roads of attack from the right as well as from above. However, 
on 03 a stone is less effective than on C4 or C5 from the second 
important viewpoint mentioned above, the ability to communi- 
cate with the centre of the board, where it might prove an aid 
to, or be aided by, a friendly group later on. 

Of the two positions C4 and C5 the former has a stronger influ- 
ence on the corner though it does not guarantee possession of it 
unless a second stone is placed on e3 or f3, to guard against an 
encroachment from the right. 

On C4 a stone prevents the opponent from capturing the cor- 
ner by occupying C3, because the answer would be 3^3, C2; 
5.d2, b4; 7^5, 05; 9^4, b6; n.b3, a5*; I3.b2. Black would choose 
this defence only if he must form an eye in the corner because 
of pressure by White forces on the outside. In the beginning of 
the game the White attack would be very bad strategy because 
Black would permit the formation of a small White group in 
the corner and gain a much greater advantage by encircling 
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DIAGRAM 30 


this group from the outside, cutting it off from the centre and 
obtaining a strong base for extension toward the right as well as 
the upper left, as follows: 7x5, b5 ; 9.b6, b2; n.d6. 

After 1x4 White will ordinarily start the formation of a base 
near another corner, and Black can then fortify his own corner 
by 3. e3 or e4 or f3, thus carrying out the original plan to secure 
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enough space for one eye in the corner and at the same time to 
prepare the development of the base toward the sides and the 
centre. 

The formation C4-e3 is the safest of the three, because it not 
only defends the corner against attacks from the sides but makes 
a separation of the two stones through an attack from the centre 
very difficult. 

The formation shown in the upper right of Diagram 30, 
which would be equivalent to the position 04^3, also defends 
the corner against attacks from the sides, but makes the position 
more liable to an attack beginning with the separation of the 
two stones at qi7, as illustrated later. The position shown in the 
lower right, which is an equivalent of the position C4~e4, pre- 
sents a solid front against an attack from the left, but does not 
securely close the corner against an attack from above. How- 
ever, the opportunity to develop this formation by an extension 
toward the upper left with a stone placed at r7 or r8 often re- 
sults in securing a larger corner territory with this opening than 
with either of the other two forms. 

When extending the formation C4~e3 or ri6-oi7 toward 
the side of the board, it is easily understood that the extension 
should be made toward cio rather than toward k3 and toward 
rio rather than toward ki7. For when the chain sketched byc4- 
e3 is substantiated by actual connection, a stone at cio will have 
a wider base to support it than a stone at ’k3, and when the chain 
in the upper right corner is rigidly connected, a stone at rio will 
have a wider base than a stone at ki7. 

A good practical rule as to how far one may extend from a 
base without danger of interception by the opponent is to jump 
one more space (on the third line) than the width of the base. 
In Diagram 31, for instance, we see a jump of four spaces to C9 
from the base C4, d4, e4. If White plays c8, the development 
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DIAGRAM 31 

might be: 3. d8, &]•, 5. cj, c6; 7. b8*, b7; 9. ej, c8 # ; xi.d6, cy; 
13^9, e8; 15^9, e6; I7.f7, d5*; i9.f6, and the White group will 
die. 

From ei6-ei7 White has extended as far as ii7. If Black tries 
to separate the White men, perhaps with i.gi7, he will not suc- 
ceed. For instance: gi6; 3.hi7, hi6; 5. ii8, ki8; 7.ki7, ii6; 9. 1 18, 
h 18; 11. ki9*, gi8. 
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These examples will suffice to demonstrate that, as we should 
naturally expect, the sphere of influence of one stone is smaller 
than that of two stones in a row, that the latter again is smaller 
than that of three stones in a row, etc. During the early stage of 
a game we have usually to weigh only the spheres of influence 
of single stones, because the connections between stones of the 
same colour are never substantiated unless an attack makes a 
tightening of the links of a chain necessary. 

The influence or value of a stone after the first few opening 
moves is a function of what we might term its mobility. Near a 
corner a stone can usually be developed only in one or two direc- 
tions, and near the side of the board in two or three directions, 
while near the middle of the board a stone will frequently 
have the choice between extending in four directions. The stone 
has more mobility in the centre because its freedom of extension 
is not yet hampered by other stones scattered in the corners and 
along the edges of the board. 

Though the direct territory-taking ability of a stone in the 
middle of the board is much smaller than that of a stone in 
the third or fourth line, its indirect effect upon the size of the 
territory secured by the stones on the lower lines may be very 
great, because by means of stones in the middle of the board two 
or more chains may be united which comprised only one eye 
each, or perhaps not any, and so it will happen that weak chains, 
which had a hard time fighting for their lives, will suddenly be 
transformed into strong armies which can turn about and at- 
tack and perhaps capture their pursuers. 

Since the potential sphere of influence of every stone extends 
in several directions, it is bad strategy to form a group in a cor- 
ner or along the edge in a manner which enables the opponent 
to cut it off from the centre. Even if such a group embraces con- 
siderable territory, this is rarely a compensation for the disad- 
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jes that the cut-off group cannot aid others by connecting 
with them and that the opponent obtains greater freedom of 
action in the centre, where he is no longer hampered by men 
emanating from that group. 

The subject of a group’s sphere of influence is closely related 
to another important subject, that of the economical use of men. 
Stones should not be so placed that their spheres of influence 
overlap, because this would be equivalent to a duplication of 
efforts, and it is very likely that an advantage is lost at another 
part of the board where the sphere of influence of the player in 
question might have been widened. 

In Diagram 31, for instance, White, on the move, would play 
q3 rather than rq, because after developing rq into a base forma- 
tion in conjunction with a stone on 03 or p3 the logical side- 
extension would be at rg; or, if Black contests the corner by play- 
ing p3 himself, White would extend from rq to rj, and in either 
case he would have a position on line r with a sphere of influence 
extending upward on lines r, s, and t, indicating the influence of 
the position ri3-ri6, which acts in the same sphere. 

After placing a man on q3 White can extend to q5 if Black 
plays somewhere near the lower edge of the board ; and if Black 
contests the corner with r5 instead, White can answer n3. 

This would not lead to a duplication of efforts, for the posi- 
tion q3~n3 gives White a strong influence on the first three lines 
of the board, on which, due to the higher position of g4, he is 
not yet well established; and in the other variation the position 
q3~q5, which tends toward the middle of the board, would well 
balance the position ri3-ri6, which acts more along the edge. 
From the law of economical use of men, which needs no ex- 
planation, it follows without difficulty in many cases whether 
an intended formation of men is advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous. This holds not only of positional problems in the be- 
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ginning of the game but also of tactical questions which arise 
in a hand to hand fight. 

The application to positional problems suggests that when- 
ever possible a stone should be so placed that both aggressive as 
well as defensive purposes are served. When a move is made 
to expand a safe position, or to defend it against a threatening 
invasion, that move should preferably also exert a threat against 
a hostile group. The use of men merely to secure two eyes 
within a position surrounded by the opponent is quite obvi- 
ously uneconomical, and situations leading to such positions 
should be avoided unless the adversary has to make a com- 
parable number of uneconomical moves to prevent the op- 
pressed group from breaking out. The best way of avoiding 
the necessity to form two Me has been alluded to. It consists 
in maintaining communication with the centre. Not only does 
this entail the obvious advantage to weak chains that they will 
be able to connect with kindred men, thus avoiding the need 
for two Me within themselves, but it is also most desirable 
for strong groups, because the activity of a strong group is 
much more threatening, and thus more apt to gain additional 

territory than that of a weak one. 

A position staked off in a corner with two men, as in the 

examples of Diagram 30, unless squeezed by hostile men from 
both sides, is ordinarily first expanded sideways before an ex- 
tension is made toward the centre. The reason is that moves 
along the third or fourth line from the edge add much more 
potential territory to a group than can be expected from a 
move into the centre. 

In a hand to hand fight the application of the law of economi- 
cal use of men or effort will demand again that whenever pos- 
sible a defensive move should at the same time carry the germ 
of a threat, and above all it will condemn any formations com- 
prising more stones than necessary to obtain the desired effect. 

Thus, in the lower left corner of Diagram 32, White, on the 
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DIAGRAM 32 

move, will play ch before making any other move to develop his 
two men e3 and eq, because d2 not only helps those two men 
in forming Me but also attacks the two Black men d3 and d4 by 
reducing the number of free points to which they are connected. 

If it were Black’s move and he played 1114, threatening to 
cut the connection between I3 and I5, White would not defend 
himself with the obvious move I4, but he would play k5. For 
this not only maintains the connection between his men on 
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the third and fifth lines, but at the same time threatens the 
cut i6 which would lead to the capture of either k6 or 14 and 
result in a large territorial gain for White’s group. 

Extensions of the shape q4-o5, chosen by Black in the dia- 
grammed position with the idea of playing 16 , which would 
connect his corner group with his men in the lower centre, 
are of course more vulnerable to cuts than diagonal connec- 
tions like i5~k6. The immediate cut i.p5, p4; 3.04, or i.p4, 
P5 ; 3^5 would not work. White’s man on the fifth line would 
be attacked with p6 (q6) and could not escape. But after a 
pr eliminar y move, such as 1.S5, for example, the above cut 
would be threatened. The safest extension toward the centre 
consists of a straight line jump skipping one point, as I3-I5 in 
the Diagram. 

It is evident that communication of two groups located on dif- 
ferent parts of the board via the centre with extensions of the 
type just referred to will be easier for that player who first places 
a stone near the centre, and since such a line of communication 
strengthens two weak groups, it will constitute an advantage 
over the opponent who must either leave two corresponding 
groups weak or strengthen them at the expense of one or more 
moves in each chain. 

The question therefore arises whether the best plan is really 
to play first near a corner or whether Black should use his birth- 
right of the first move to occupy a point in the centre. 

All we can say is that very likely it is better to start near a 
corner because there a stone actually performs a tangible task 
by securing territory, while a stone in the centre does not per- 
form the duty of connecting groups as long as no groups are as 
yet in existence. 

The most modern games played in Japanese tournaments 
show sometimes occupation of a point in the centre as early as 
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DIAGRAM 32 


on the third move (the strategy of the great Chinese master), 
after two stones have occupied adjoining corners as shown in the 
diagram. The idea is possibly this: Ordinarily two stones are 
needed to form a position with one eye in a corner. If a move is 
spent to occupy a point in the centre, there would not be time 
to secure a corner as quickly as the opponent does it with such 
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formations as those illustrated in Diagram 30. Therefore it is 
preferable to be satisfied with the much smaller corner ter- 
ritory that can be secured with one stone alone. As explained 
on page 104, this can be done only by occupying the inter- 
section of the third lines. 

Even game Let us now examine in what way a player can dispute the pos- 
/0 "*‘ session of a corner with an opponent who has placed the first 
stone in that corner at a point which, in conjunction with a sec- 
ond stone, would produce one of the standard base formations. 

Since the control of the point at which the two third lines 
intersect is the idea underlying every one of the base formations, 
attacks against the corner will be most effective which threaten 
the occupation of that point without helping the first player to 
strengthen his position with natural defensive moves to such an 
extent that the attacking stones themselves are weakened. 

Diagram 33 shows four methods in which an advance against 
a base formation in the making may be started. It is assumed in 
every case that Black has placed his first stone at the intersection 
of the third and fourth line, which, as stated earlier, secures the 
strongest hold on the corner. 

In each of the four cases the White move will be justifiable 
from the viewpoint of economy only if in addition to an attack 
against the corner it prepares an extension toward the side se- 
curing territory approximately equivalent to that which Black 
might take by immediately placing a second stone in the corner 
to prevent a further advance against it by White. 

Black will place a second stone in the corner in question, 
rather than take a foothold in another corner, only if White 
threatens, by immediate occupation of the intersection of the 
third lines, to gain control of the larger part of the corner and 
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DIAGRAM 33 


establish a strong influence at the same time toward the side 
from which he started the advance. 

The same considerations by which we arrive at the proper line 
of play in the examples selected in Diagram 33 guide sound 
strategy in all openings, and the careful study of these examples 
will therefore advance the student further than memorizing a 
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High and 
low positions 


great variety of Joseki or analysed lines of play in corners, which 
fill the Japanese books on Go. 

In the lower left corner White has placed a stone on the inter- 
section of the third and fifth lines. If Black immediately fortifies 
the corner by embracing the intersection of the third lines with 
d3, the play ensues which we discussed in connection with the 
position in the lower right of Diagram 17. White would con- 
tinue with 3. e4, and after 4. d6,5.i3 each player has a sound base 
for a chain which can freely develop toward the side and the 
centre. 

What interests us here particularly is whether Black is really 
forced to reply to e3 immediately or whether he can play else- 
where. If he does, and if White continues his advance against 
the corner with 3. C3, Black will stop him with 4. b3; and after 
White strengthens his outpost with 5^3, Black will play 6.b5 so 
that he does not have to make another move in protection of his 
corner outpost b3 later on, in case White plays b2 at any time. 

The position now arrived at is shown in Diagram 34 . It cannot 
be considered good for White, for two reasons. One is that White 
has spent a move to substantiate the connection between C3 and 
e3 at an early stage of the game, a procedure which we recog- 
nized in our earlier discussions as uneconomical. The second is 
that White’s men form a low position, being all located on the 
third line, while a stone on the fourth line is required for eco- 
nomical communication with the centre. 

It might be argued that Black’s men, too, have a low position. 
However, Black needs only one more move to form one Me 
while White needs two. For instance, if at some later time Black 
should have a stone on i3 as a result of the formation of a posi- 
tion on the lower right of the board, he would be threatening, by 
an extension to f2, to destroy the eye which White should be sure 
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DIAGRAM 34 

of below his men on 03, CI3, and e3 in order to have any excuse 
for that formation. 

For these reasons Black can neglect to answer White’s play at 
e3 without fearing to be put at a disadvantage in this corner. If 
base formations have already been established in the other three 
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corners, it is timely for Black to add a man to C4, either de- 
fensively on d5 or cy or offensively at g3, h3, or i3. Before dis- 
cussing these various possibilities in detail, we will examine the 
other positions alluded to in connection with Diagram 33 . 

In the lower right White has approached Black’s initial stone 
again with only one line intervening, but this time on the fourth 
instead of the third line. If Black neglects to reply immediately 
in this case, White obtains the advantage. For after 3^3, r2; 5^4, 
p2 (Diagram 34 ) White’s position can easily be developed to- 
ward the upper right, and it can readily communicate with the 
centre. He could continue y.rg, for instance, and Black, clearly, 
has no way to extend from his three men in this corner which 
will yield an equivalent territory. 

White’s advantage is still greater if Black permits him to 
occupy the intersection of the third lines after approaching the 
corner in the manner shown in the upper right of Diagrams 
33 and 34 , where two lines intervene between the two oppos- 
ing men. 

Obviously the continuation 3x17, S17; 5 .qi 7 , S15; 7.ki7, will 
yield three points more to White than the formation in the 
lower right, apart from extending the sphere of influence of 
the group upon any position the opponent may build up in the 
neighbouring quarter of the board. 

Before we can state definitely that an advance against the 
corner as just sketched with White’s first two moves is favour- 
able, we would, of course, have to prove that Black cannot sepa- 
rate the two White men. If he does, play might proceed as 
illustrated in the upper left of Diagram 34 . After neglecting to 
answer White’s first move in this corner Black tries to stem 
White’s advance 3.C17 with 4.di7, and White cuts with 5.di6. 
Quite generally speaking, it is likely that this hand to hand 
fight will result in White’s favour because he has three men 
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DIAGRAM 34 

against two engaged in it. The result of the analysis confirms 
this prognosis. 

After 6.bi7; 7.bi8, di5; 9.ei6, Black must first guard his loose 
diagonal formation against cuts by playing 10.I515. This gives 
White time to save his two men C17 and ci8, which a Black 
move to di8 would doom, by adding a breathing-space to them 
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with ii. bi8, threatening at the same time to weaken Black’s 
group by killing its eye on bi6 by playing aiy. Black prevents 
this threat with I2.ai8 without wasting a move, because White 
must again defend his two men C17 and ci8 against the threat 
di8. However, I3.ei8 accomplishes this without losing the ad- 
vantage of Sente, because Black can hardly leave his position 
without placing another man as a guard against an attack which 
might start from C14. He will probably do best to continue with 
14^13, but even then his position is evidently weaker than 
White’s, because it needs more stones to substantiate the forma- 
tion of genuine eyes and is therefore more exposed to attacks, 
particularly in case of Ko fights. 

In drawing our conclusions as to the advantage or disadvan- 
tage entailed in Black’s or White’s position in this corner fight 
as well as in any hand to hand fight in a corner which is dis- 
cussed in standard openings, we must always keep in mind that 
the positions in neighbouring territories vitally affect these con- 
clusions. Sometimes neighbouring positions will make an open- 
ing playable which would be disadvantageous if the position in 
the corner alone were the deciding factor. 

In the example just discussed, for instance, Black might de- 
cide to let White make his attack if there were a Black man or 
two in the ninth or tenth line near the left edge, perhaps on cio 
and eio. This is unlikely, because the corners are ordinarily dis- 
puted before the sides are invaded, but it might happen in games 
which from the start take a course out of the ordinary. 

Out of considerations of this kind the play in the example 
just cited might have taken a different course at Black’s or 
White’s option. On the sixth move Black might have first cut 
at ei6, as illustrated in Diagram 35. After 7. di5, ei7, White can 
choose between taking the corner 9.C15 followed by 11x17, 
which would permit Black to come out at «5, and shutting off 
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DIAGRAM 35 


Black with 9x15 and letting him have a small position in the 
corner, while White obtains a strong base for extension along 
the left edge as well as the upper right. 

White will choose the former course if he has already estab- 
lished a position in the centre of the upper edge, because then 
the Black group developing from stones di7, ei7, and ei6 will 
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have to fight its way between two strong opposing chains. He 
will confine Black in the corner if the sides flanking that corner 
are not yet developed. This alternative is illustrated in Diagram 
35 . After 9x15, bi7, White first sacrifices another man with 
ii.ci8 because in this way he forces Black to make another three 
moves in the corner and he can complete the girdle around 
Black’s men during that time. The immediate threat is bi6 fol- 
lowed by b 18, so that Black must play 12. bi8. Then follow 
13. C15, b 16; 15. fi7, threatening ei8, and thus forcing i6.di8. 
A fine move on White’s part is now 17. ei8, compelling Black 
to take the two White men with 18. C19, whereupon 19. gi4 or 
fi4 gives White a tremendous front in two directions. 

Without inserting this seventeenth move White would 
leave an opportunity open to Black for operations near the 
upper edge in the course of which an advance at fi8, which 
White would stop with gi8, might threaten a cut at giy. With 
a White stone at ei8, however, a Black man on fi8 would be 
attacked by gi8, and while Black defends him White has time 
to close the hole at gi7. 

The unsuccessful attempt by Black to intercept the connec- 
tion between stones 1 and 3 invites a comparison with the play 
which might arise from the constellation shown in the upper 
left of Diagram 33 . Turned at an angle of ninety degrees, this 
constellation is repeated in the lower left of Diagram 35 . If 
Black disregards White’s first move and plays elsewhere, and 
White continues his advance against the corner with 3x3, Black 
can intercept the connection with 4. d3; 5^4, C2; 7. b3, e4; 9^5, 
e3. There is no way for White to connect stone d5 with f3, shut- 
ting Black into the corner, as he was able to in the preceding 
example by connecting stone di5 with fi7. He will therefore 
have to content himself with taking the better half of the corner 
by playing n. b2, and Black might continue with d7 or e5. 
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DIAGRAM 35 

The latter move would be particularly effective if Black, fore- 
seeing the development just sketched, had placed a man on k3 
with his second move. 

We conclude from this line of play that White’s first stone at 
the intersection of the third and sixth lines, forming a sort of 
an extended Knight’s move from Black’s initial stone, is not as 
urgent a threat against the corner as a stone placed at the inter- 
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section of the fourth and sixth lines, or of the fourth and fifth 
lines, as illustrated in the examples of Diagram 34 . 

It remains to be seen, of course, which one of these moves is 
preferable when viewed from the positions resulting in case 
Black defends himself against White’s advance, playing a man 
so that White cannot occupy the intersection of the two third 
lines. Such a man need not necessarily be placed closely to that 
intersection, as shown in the lower right corner of Diagram 35 , 
though in this particular opening it is probably the strongest 
defence for Black, who secures the corner with it while White 
can hardly secure equivalent territory by extending to I3 or k3> 

In the opening depicted in the upper left corner Black’s best 
answer to White’s first move is probably 2.di4, which prepares 
to embrace large space between lines a and c and at the same 
time prevents White’s intended advance to C17 indirectly, as 
this advance would now lead to a very bad position for White. 
A possible line of play is indicated in the upper right corner. 
After i.qi4, 016; 3.07, ri6; 5. qi6, qi5; 7-pi6, which produces 
the same position as reached in the upper left corner after 
White’s seventh move, Black can shut in the White group com- 
pletely with 8.pi5, utilizing his second stone. The consequence 
might be 94317, 017; ix. pi8, S17; i3.ri8, S15, and White must 
still defend himself against the threats 018 and si8, which would 
kill his second Me. After 15.018, ni8; 17.S18, 0117, White is com- 
pletely shut in. 

In passing, it might be pointed out that u.qi8, taking the 
Black man instead of playing pi8 would have been just as bad 
for White, for 124318; i3.qi7, si6; 15.018, ni8; 174319*, 1017; 
19.S17, ri4, again shuts him in completely, with the result that 
he has secured only about six or eight points at the expense of 
ten moves, while Black, with his surrounding chain, has secured 
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DIAGRAM 35 

so large a sphere of influence that he is certain to gain control 
of large territory. 

Diagram 36 shows how Black might defend himself in case 
White chooses the advance against the base in the corner illus- 
trated in the lower right corner of Diagram 33. 

Again Black can guard against the occupation of the inter- 
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section of the third lines and at the same time strike out for 
territory, and White will not be able to confine him in the 
corner by sacrificing two men in the manner described in 
connection with the position in the upper left corner of 
Diagram 35 . 

For instance: i.q5, r5; 3. q4, r4; 5. r3, m; 7. S3, sa; 9.P3, qa; 
11. r6, S4; 13. S5, t3*2; 15. q7, 03, and Black connects stone 16 
with q2, as 17422, 02; 19. pi cannot be played on account of 
20. p4. 

If instead of playing q7 White shuts the Black group in with 
15.04, he is liable to get into trouble later on through Black’s 
cutting at q6, which separates the White men into two weak 
groups. Should a Black position be already established near the 
upper right edge as shown in the diagram, the cut at q6 would 
immediately place White in the most precarious situation, for 
after I7.q7, p6; 19.P7, 05, White would have to lose a move to 
protect himself against the threat p4, and Black continues with 
07, whereupon White will surely lose one of his two groups. 
And if he plays 19. S7, p7; 2i.q8, Black will again continue with 
05, and after 23. P4, n4 the White army is again almost certain 
to perish. For instance: 25. n3, 104; 27. m3 , 1 3; 29. 1 2, k2; 31. 
m2, k4; 33.02, p2; 35. ni, 1 1, or 33. p2, 02; 35.01 ni; 37. pi, n2, 
and there is only one Me. 

The position in the upper right is an example of the develop- 
ment which might take place if instead of occupying the inter- 
section of the third lines the player who has prepared that ad- 
vance on the corner desists from it after the opponent has made 
a defensive move, and is satisfied to seek compensation on the 
side of the board. The result is, naturally, in favour of the player 
who has placed the initial stone near the corner. 

Another example is shown in the upper left. Play might have 
ceased there for the time being after White has placed stone 5, 
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to be resumed at an opportune moment later, when neighbour- 
ing positions have come into being which might suggest either 
the line of play shown in the diagram or somewhat different 
variations. The same holds of a number of other examples given 
in this chapter. The lines of play given always presuppose that 
at the moment there is no more urgent task to be attended to at 
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another part of the board, and that there are no stones in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the scene of battle which might 
take a hand in it. Some of the attacks shown in previous exam- 
ples as unsuccessful might be very good as soon as a group is 
formed in the neighbourhood of the scene in question with 
which a weak link in the attacking force might be able to con- 
nect. Thus the proper timing of an attack is almost always the 
factor which decides the outcome. 

Also, since a hand to hand fight can usually be conducted in 
more than one way, and since neighbouring positions determine 
which is the best way, we are justified in formulating a strategic 
law which demands that hand to hand fights should be post- 
poned until base formations have been sketched in corners and 
along the sides of the board. 

Of course, this presupposes that both players play the opening 
fairly well. If one player makes a move which violates the gen- 
eral principles of strategy, thus giving his opponent a chance 
to gain a decided advantage by a hand to hand fight at a point 
where he would otherwise not have attacked, such attack can no 
longer be termed premature. 

The positions on the left side of Diagram 36 illustrate strik- 
ingly the advantage of keeping the option of different lines of 
attack as long as possible. Let us assume that except for Black’s 
initial stone at C4 no man has been placed as yet in the lower 
left corner. If Black stops playing in the upper left corner after 
White has placed the fifth stone there, he has the option to an- 
swer White’s i.f4 either with d6, as in the upper right of Dia- 
gram 35 , which would prepare taking territory on the left with 
a further stone placed on c8 or C9, or with e3, which would start 
operations along the lower side of the board, possibly continu- 
ing, as indicated in Diagram 36 , with 3^3, e4; 5I5. k3. The 
latter play will be favourable for Black only in case h>° has a 
strong base in the lower right which supports the stene at k3. 
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DIAGRAM 36 


Otherwise he will prefer 2.d6. However, if Black has prema- 
turely continued the play in the upper left corner with 6x14, 
resulting in White’s forming a position with an outpost at C9, 
the line of play in the lower corner beginning with 2.d6 has lost 
its strategic significance. 

Even the line of play shown in Diagram 36 in the lower left, 
with the extension at k.3 from a supposed strong base in the 
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Untimely cuts 


lower right, would be stronger for Black had he not prematurely 
advanced the situation in the upper left to a stage in which 
White arrives at a substantial base formation. For the three 
White men in line f, sandwiched as they are between two strong 
hostile groups, would have much greater difficulty in finding a 
haven of refuge if White did not have an outpost on C9. 

The sandwiching of a weak group between two chains is one 
of the most important strategic manoeuvres on the Go board. 
Though the weak group may often succeed in escaping or con- 
necting with a kindred group at another part of the board, the 
two hostile chains, in pursuing it, often form a wall which se- 
cures a great deal of territory. 

That is why in the opening a player should avoid invading 
space which is flanked by two hostile groups, unless these groups 
are still weak, so that they themselves are liable to be threatened 
by the growth, of the invading chain. 

In the middle game inexperienced players almost invariably 
get into all sorts of trouble through sandwiching attacks 
similar to those just described and which arise, as a rule, after 
a cut has been made with a stone that cannot be readily 
connected with a safe group. Such a cut is justifiable only if 
at least one of the two parts of the cut group is weak, so that 
it is almost as vulnerable as the chain which develops from 
the point of the cut. The following game offers a very instruc- 
tive example. 

Black receives the odds of three moves and accordingly oc- 
cupies points d4, q4, and qi6 at the start (Diagram 37 ). 

Blac\ White 


1. d4, q4, qi6 
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DIAGRAM 37 

3 e 17 f 4 

For reasons explained on page 116 White need not immedi- 
ately reply to Black’s advance upon his base in the upper corner. 
In answer to £4 Black places a man on the other side of the 
handicap stone so as to prevent the latter from being sandwiched 
between two White positions. 
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5- c 7 


e 1 6 

White wants the position which Black will develop from his 
stone ei7 to extend on the upper edge rather than toward the 
position just formed on the lower left, because he wants his own 
position, which will start from stone ci6, to maintain free access 
to the centre. If he played 6.hi7 instead of ei7, Black would 
reply ei4, and the sphere of influence of the White corner posi- 
tion would be limited. 


7. f 16 

e 15 

9. d 17 

c 17 

11. i 17 

0 17 


If it were not for the fact that Black has such a tremendous 
advantage due to initial occupation of the other corners, White 
would here play cii or cio, sketching a little more clearly the 
territory for which his other stones in that part of the board 
form a base. 


13. r 13 1 17 

After thus establishing a position on the right upper edge 
White threatens sooner or later to invade the upper right corner 
with a stone on ri7 or ri8, and so Black guards the entrance to 
this corner immediately. After he has placed a man on qi7, he 
is practically certain that the corner territory will fall to him. 
It is important to note that it takes three stones to secure pos- 
session of a corner, two in addition to the stone on the handicap 
point, while ordinarily two stones are sufficient for this purpose, 
as explained in detail in this chapter. That is why in a game 
with three stones handicap White plays always first in the open 
corner, which he can secure with two men. 
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15. q 17 

r 6 

17. q 6 

q 7 

19. p 6 

P 7 


Generally r$ is played here, followed by rio, similar to Black’s 
formation in the upper left. 


I>33] 




2i. r 5 


r 7 

White is now ready either to expand with rn or to operate 
somewhere near the right lower edge, sandwiching the Black 
position. Black’s best answer would be 04, securing large terri- 
tory in the corner. If White continued with rn, Black could 
then play 07, whereupon White would have to build a position 
from his man on f4 with little prospect of connection with any 
other group of his. 


23. r 10 03 

Black opposes White’s extension upward, and White immedi- 
ately seizes the opportunity to establish himself on the lower 
edge, at the same time squeezing the Black corner position. 

25. p 3 p 2 

Black should now answer q2. The move he chooses leads to a 
disadvantageous formation, as discussed on page in. 

27. q 3 04 

29. o 6 q 2 

White has the hard decision to make whether to leave his po- 
sition on the lower edge weak or the position on the seventh 
line. If he plays 30. 07, Black secures a large corner with q2, 
threatening at the same time to squeeze White with 02. To the 
move of the text Black should answer 07, pressing the upper 
White position. White could then hardly have played S3 on ac- 
count of 010, which would make the formation of Me very diffi- 
cult for White, if possible at all. 

31. s 3 07 
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DIAGRAM 39 


33- n 5 1 3 

White forms a position on the lower edge because Black, with 
his last move, threatened to attack the White group with m3. 
Instead of n5 Black should have played m6, because that move 
would have threatened White’s lower group as well as that on 
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the seventh line. Had White answered o io, Black could have 
continued with 1 3, and it is doubtful whether White would 
have been able to form two Me. Even if he succeeded in barely 
saving his group, the fight would have resulted in a solid wall 
of Black men on lines 1 and m, making it exceedingly difficult 
for White to develop a position from his man on fy, which he 
would have to do in order not to let all territory in the lower 
left quarter of the board fall into Black’s hands. 

35. n 7 o 10 

White seeks a connection with his position 1 17-0 17. That 
position is as yet weak, since it is flanked by two Black positions, 
a very strong one in the corner and one on the upper edge which 
Black would now have time to strengthen and develop with 
37. i 15. The continuation which Black chooses instead is very 
bad, because it is directed against a strong group with a weak 
stone. White’s group in the upper left corner is strong because 
it can easily form one Me and it is communicating with the 
centre. Black’s attacking stone on C14 is weak because it is not 
connectible to a strong group. 

37. c 14 c 15 

39. c 11 h 16 

This “shoulder attack” is an often recurring method which 
should be carefully noted. If Black answers ii6, White continues 
with hi5, and if Black plays I117 instead, White replies gi 6. In 
either case White will establish connection with at least one of 
his groups on the upper edge and possibly with both, thus en- 
dangering Black’s position in that region. 

Black’s best reply would now be fi5, separating White’s man 
from the stronger of the two groups with which he seeks con- 
nection and securing communication with the centre, at the 
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DIAGRAM 40 


same time threatening to cut off from the centre the White cor- 
ner group. 

41. g 17 f 15 

43- g 16 h 17 

Immediately taking advantage of the undesirable formation 
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which Black has chosen (compare Diagram 27, page in). Black 
must add another stone to the men fi6,gi6,gi7 to guard against 
the attack gi8, and White has time to shut off Black’s group 
completely. 


45. h 18 

g 15 

47. f 18 

i 16 

49. h 15 

i J 5 


Here we have the typical example of an untimely cut. The 
chain which Black wants to develop from I115 is bound to be 
much weaker than the White corner group which that chain is 
intended to attack, and in extending that group downward 
White not only keeps Black’s attacking chain in constant dan- 
ger, but also threatens to oppress the Black base C14-CH-C7, 
which is as yet very weak. 

51. h 14 i 18 

53. g 19 e 12 

Black should abandon his two men and either strengthen his 
left wing with C13 or, better still, expand his strong group on the 
right wing by pio, which would threaten to cut the line of com- 
munication between White’s groups on the seventh line and on 
the upper edge. 


55. e 

13 

c 

12 

57. b 

12 

c 

13 

59. b 

13 

d 

14 

61. i 

14 

1 

15 

63. f 

13 

b 



Now, this is important, because if Black plays bi4, White 
needs a lot of moves to form Me in his group, and the Black men 
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DIAGRAM 41 

in the centre would endanger that group in working for their 
escape downward. 

65. 1 13 o 13 

Wherever the Black chain tries to flee, White blocks the escape 
or cuts through its links where they are not solidly connected. 
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67. 

n 

M 

k 

14 

69. 

k 

13 

i 

13 

7 i- 

g 

14 

h 

12 

73 - 

f 

12 

d 

11 

75 - 

i 

12 

i 

11 


Black’s capture of the man on ii3 does not produce an eye 
because the White men on hi2 and ki4 will finally attack either 
one of the halves of Black’s chain, which are lacking a solid 
connection at ii3. 

77 - h 13 * g 11 

There is no eye on gi3 either, because White can play f 14 in 
answer to gi2. 

79. f 11 o 14 

This would have been a good point to occupy for Black, as 
White would have had to lose time with cutting the Black line 
of communication by 0114; 81.M3, 0113, whereupon 83. mi2 
might have secured an avenue of escape for Black, at the same 
time endangering White’s group on the seventh line. 

81. c 10 d 10 

83. n 15 o 15 

Black has managed to develop a dangerous attack which 
should help him to make sufficient elbow room to save his 
centre group. 

85. o 16 n 16 

87. m 16 n 17 

89. m 17 m 15 

91. m 18 1 18 

93. o 18 p 16* 

95. n 18 m 13 
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DIAGRAM 42 


97. 1 14 

m 14 

99. k 15* 

k 16 

101. 1 16 

k 17* 


This is very dangerous and might have led to great loss for 
White, because the life of his chain now depends upon the Ko 

[141] 


on ki4-ki5. He should have recaptured at ki4. Black now de- 
stroys the second Me. 

103. k 19 k 14 

105. p 17 

Very bad. Here was a splendid opportunity either to run 
away with the chain caught in the centre, by kn for instance, 
or to make a Ko threat against the chain on the seventh line by 
P9. The move of the text threatens only three men, and White 
gladly sacrifices them and takes the opportunity to connect his 
chain at ki5. After that Black’s group in the centre is again in 
grave danger. 


105. 


k 

15 

107. 0 

16*3 

1 

11 

109. f 

9 

d 

8 

III. g 

10 

e 

10 

1 13. f 

10 

i 

9 


Here c8 would have been much stronger, cutting the Black 
men on the left edge into two very weak groups, without losing 


the grip on the Black chain in 

the centre. 

115. e 8 

d 7 

117. c 8 

e 7 

119. e 9 

d 9 

121. g 8 

h 9 


Again Black’s effort to build a second Me is frustrated. After 
f7 the eye on f8 can always be made false through either g9 
org7. 


123. f 7 

c 6 

125. e 5 

f 5 

127. d 6 

e 6 
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DIAGRAM 43 


Possibly White had better stopped here to play b6, which 
would again have seriously endangered all Black men on the 
left wing. 

129. d 5 c 9 

Now Black gives up the four men above the ninth line, but 
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secures a large corner. 

131. b 6 b 7 

133. c 5* h 6 

It seems fairly certain after this move that the Black group in 
the centre will perish. 

135. h 7 i 7 

*37’ g 6 h 5 

139 - g 5 g 4 

141. h 4 h 8 

But this is dangerous. White should play f6 in order to deprive 
Black of the counter-chance entailed in an attack on the men 
around { 4 , which the cut at f6 makes possible. 

143. f 6 g 7 * 

If Black had to protect his four men which are attacked, 
White would have time to play I13 and i3, thus saving his men 
which were cut off at f6. But Black takes advantage of the Ko 
at g7~h7 to occupy I13, and he saves his whole army by capturing 
the small White group on lines f and g. 

145. k 11 h 11 

The threat was iio followed by hio, which would have given 
the Black chain the second eye without trouble. 


147. h 7* 

i 4 

149 - h 3 

g 7 * 

151. f 8 

g 3 

153. h 2 

g 2 

155. k 2 

i 2 
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DIAGRAM 44 


157. i 3 k 3 

159. i i # g i 

Much simpler appears 1 2, but this would have given Black an 
opportunity to produce a Ko at ki-ii, and White naturally tries 
to avoid that. 
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l6l. 1 2 

163. i 2 


h 1 
m 2 

This terrible blunder deprives White of the fruit of all his 
labours. Had he played m3; 165^2, n2, there would have been 
no escape for the Black group, and the whole centre army would 
no doubt also have been lost. As it is, White makes a last des- 
perate attempt to win that army by saving his group around £4, 
and when that attempt fails, he resigns the hopeless game. 


165. 

k 4 

i 5 

167. 

m 3 

U 

169. 

m 4 

k 5* 

171. 

15 

k 4 

m- 

n 2 

d 2 

175- 

c 2 

c 3 

177. 

d 3 

e 2 

179. 

b 2 

b 3 

181. 

b 4 

e 3 

183. 

f 2 

a 3 

185. 

a 2 

d 1 

187. 

f 1 

White resigj 
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When Black receives odds of more than three stones, there is 
no good move for White to start the game, as Black has the ad- 
vantage in all four corners. The methods of attacking the corners 
which are comparatively the best have been analysed and tested 
by many masters of the game. The table below gives a summary 
of the Joseki which are most frequently used. The strategic con- 
siderations given in this chapter will furnish a good guide for 
their understanding. 


Blac\ stone on CI4. Odd-numbered moves are White’s. 


A. 

I.f 

3 

c 7 ; 

3 C 3. d 

3; 

5-c 

4. c 

1 ; 

7-b 

2-i d 


9-c 

5 





B. 

I. 

a 

U 

3- “ 

U 

5- 

d 

5; 

7-d 

2-, e 

2 -; 

9-c 

2-, e 

3; 

11 . b 

6, c 

6; 

C. 

I. 

u 

u 

3- “ 

u 

5-d 

i, e 

1 ; 

7-b 

2-, d 

1 ; 

9-c 

2-, e 

3; 

II. c 

5 


D. 

I. 

u 

u 

3- “ 

u 

5- 



7-C 

2-, e 

3; 

9-b 

5. c 

5; 

II. c 

4. c 

6; 

E. 

I. 

u 

u 

3 -c 9 , d 

3 ; 

5-f 

5. e 

7; 

7-e 

9. 8 

7i 

9-h 

6, b 

8; 




F. 

I. 

u 

u 

3- “ 

u 

3-c 

5. d 

5; 

7-c 

M 

7; 

9-c 

2-, d 

2 -; 

11 . b 

3 


G. 

I. 

u 

u 

3-d 3. c 

3 ; 

5-c 

4. d 

5; 

7-C 

2-, b 

3; 

9-e 

2-, b 

2 .; 

11 . b 

1 


H. 

I. 

u 

u 

3-f 5. 

3 ; 

5-d 

5. c 

5; 

7-c 

4. c 

3; 

9-b 

4. b 

3; 

11 . b 

5. e 

6; 

I. 

I. 

u 

u 

3- “ d 

3> 

5 .C 

5. d 

6; 

7-b 

3 








K. 

I. 

u 

{ 4 ; 

3-8 4. f 

5i 

5- e 

3. d 

3 ; 

7-c 

6,c 

5; 

9-d 

7 





L. 

I. 

u 

u 

3- “ 

u 

5- 

U 


7-8 

5.8 

6; 

9-d 

X 





M. 

I. 

u 

u 

3- “ 

u 

5-c 

3. e 

3 ; 

7-c 

4. c 

6; 

9-c 

5 





N. 

I. 

u 

u 

3- “ 

u 

5-d 

3. e 

3 ; 

7-e 

2-. e 

4; 

9-8 

2-. C 

3! 

11 . d 

l . 8 

5; 

O. 

I. 

u 

U 

3- “ 

u 

5-c 

6, e 

3 ; 

7-8 

3. b 

5; 

9-d 

7> f 

2 .; 




P. 

I. 

u 

it 

3- “ 

u 

5- 

d 

6; 

7-c 

5. c 

4; 

9-d 

5. 8 

3; 

n.e 

3. e 

4; 

Q- 

I. 

u 

b 3; 

3-f 5 . h 

5 ; 

5-d 

l 











R. 

I. 

u 

u 

3 . “ d 


5-e 

i, h 

5; 

7-d 

«,b 

5; 







S. 

I. 

u 

u 

3 -c 6, f 

4 ; 

5-e 

4 











T. 

I. 

u 

u 

3-c 3. d 

3 ; 

5-c 

4. c 

2 -; 

7-b 

2-, d 

2 .; 

9-c 

6 





U. 

I. 

u 

d 6; 

3-c 8, i 

3 ; 

5-d 

2-, f 

4 ; 

7-e 

3. 8 

4; 

9-c 

3. c 

4; 

n.e 

8. d 

3; 

V. 

I. 

u 

c 10 ; 

3-c 6, f 

4 ; 

5-8 4. f 

5; 

7-c 

3. e 

3; 

9-8 

3. c 

4; 

11 . b 

4> b 

i; 

W. 

i.h 

3. 

* 3; 

3-c 6, c 

5 ; 

5-d 

6,i 

5; 

7-f 

6, h 

4; 

9‘ 

4. h 

5; 

”-g 

3> f 

2 .; 

X. 

1 . 

u 

U 

3 -b 5 , b 

4 ; 

5-c 

4. c 

5 ; 

7-c 

3. b 

3! 

9-d 

3. e 

4; 

11 . b 

6, c 

>■; 

y. 


4 

d 6; 

3 .C 8 , k 

3 ; 

5-d 

1 . d 

3 ; 

7-f 

2-, C 

i 







z. 

i. 

u 

f 3i 

3-8 3 . 1 

4 ; 

5-f 

5. 8 

2 .; 

7-b 

1, f 

2 -; 

9-b 

5. 8 

6; 

IX -g 

6.d 

6; 

AA. 

1 . 

u 

d 7; 

3-d 3. e 

3 ; 

5-e 

4. c 

3 ; 

7-d 

2-, e 

5 ; 

9- f 

4. c 

4; 

II.C 

1 , b 

1 ; 

BB. 

i.f 

4 

d 6; 

3 -c 8, e 

7 ; 

5 -dio, h 

3 ; 

7-8 

5. h 

5 ; 

9-b 

6, h 

4! 

n.e 

3. d 

3 ; 

CC. 

i.f 

4 

f 3i 

3-e 3. e 

4 ; 

5-8 

3.f 

2-i 

7-e 

2-. 8 

i; 

9-c 

3. c 

4i 

11 . b 

3. h 

3 ; 
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Handicap 

Jose# 


A master 
tame 


Neither the handicap Joseki listed on the preceding page 
nor the even game Joseki discussed on pages 114 to 130 should 
be memorized. They should merely serve as examples of the 
way in which the strategic principles, which guide all opera- 
tions on the board, may be applied in the opening stage of 
the game. 

In good games, the Josekis employed in the different corners 
are by no means selected at random. The position in one 
corner often exerts a subtle influence on the play in another, 
something the student is apt to have considerable difficulty 
in grasping without properly guided experience. The follow- 
ing game, probably one of the most beautiful on record, may 
serve as an instructive illustration. It was played in 1926 by 
the then reigning champion, Honinbo Shusai, against the 
eighth rank master, Karigane, the leader of a rival organization. 


Black.: Karigane White: Honinbo 
1. r 16 r 4 

3. p 16 d 17 

5- d 5 d 3 

It White does not occupy this point, Black goes there and 

secures the second corner with the strongest possible base for- 
mation. On page 114 it was pointed out in connection with the 
position in the lower right corner of Diagram 33 that whoever 
plays the second stone in the corner will obtain an advantage, 
and that therefore it was not advisable to leave the approach 
from the intersection of the fifth and fourth lines unanswered. 
In approaching the corner from this point before the opponent 
had occupied the intersection of the third and fourth lines Kari- 
gane almost forces Honinbo to take up an unfavourable position. 
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DIAGRAM 45 


7. C 3 C 2 

9. c 4 e 2 

11. c 9 p 4 


White takes up a high position in this corner because his posi- 
tion is low in the neighbouring corner. 
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13. c 15 


r 10 


Since this is the point toward which normal extension tends 
from Black’s upper right base as well as from White’s lower 
right, the advantage is here on White’s side. The reason why 
Black did not occupy this point was no doubt that he did not 
want to permit White to form a base securing the upper left 
corner. 


15 - g 17 e 16 

This is the play most frequently employed to develop a stone 
from the intersection of the third and fourth lines. The position 
of the two White stones prepares placing a man between the 
Black stones on eg and C15 as well as between stone gi7 and the 
upper right corner. Black strengthens his stone C15 because it 
is closer to the two White stones and therefore more in need of 
protection than giy. 

17. d 13 c 1 6 

With this and the next move White secures the corner which 
Black would otherwise invade with bi7, sandwiching the White 
men. 


19. d 15 b 16 

Without this move Black would still have a chance to attack 
the corner with ci8, threatening to connect with his man on 
gi7 via e 18 or with his man on C15 via bi6. Black has now re- 
gained Sente and can use it either for an invasion of the territory 
on the lower edge of the board or for an attack against White’s 
outpost on the right side. 

21. r 12 1 17 
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DIAGRAM 4 6 


This is the best spot on the upper edge. If White had played 
mi7, Black would have answered ki7, which is the logical ex- 
tension from gi7, and White would find himself sandwiched 
between two strong positions. With ki7 White would have ex- 
erted stronger pressure against gi7, but Black would have been 
able to extend to mi 7 , gaining control over a very large territory 

to] 




in the corner. Black need not reply to 1 17, because giy is not 
yet very strongly threatened. He therefore continues his attack 
on the right side. 

23. r 8 q 12 

This threatens the invasion ri3 into Black’s prospective ter- 
ritory on the upper right and must therefore be answered. 
The move is a subtle preparation for the following five plays 
with which White restricts the activity of Black’s outpost on 
the lower right to a minimum and retains Sente. 

If White attacked r8 immediately with 24.P9, Black could 
connect his man with ri2 through 25.qio, qp; 27J9, qn; 
29.S10, rn; 31.sn, and White would still have to make a 
move so as to prevent Black from running out at pio and 
splitting White’s position in two. Black could accomplish the 
connection also with 25.S10, sii; 27.rn, S9; 29.qio, rg; 3 i.q 9 , 
tio*; 33-p8, both lines obviously being good for Black. 

With a White stone at qi2, however, these connections would 
not work out favorably for Black: 25^13, P9; 27.qio, qp; 
29^9 would permit White to play rn, and Black could not 
cut White off with 3i.qn because of 32.pn. Or: 27.SIO, sii; 
29.rn, S9; 3i.qio, r9; 33.99, q8, and Black must guard against 
the Sh’cho threatened with qn, so that his man on r8 is cut 
off and White’s territory on the lower left is kept unimpaired. 

A White man on qn would actually produce a Sh’cho al- 
though the Black chain apparently saves itself through con- 
nection with gi7. However, with the aid of his man on I17, 
White can force the fleeing men down one line as they reach 
ki6 and catch them. 

25. r 13 p 9 

27. p 7 q 7 

Again an example of a cut following a “Knight’s move.” If 
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Black had recognized White’s deep plan to form a vertical wall 
on the right and to develop his position in the lower left then 
with e5, walling off a territory of tremendous size on the lower 
side of the board, he might have continued now with 29.q6, q8; 
3 I - r 5> q45 33- o6 > r 75 35- s 5> “35 37- h 3- 

29. q 8 p 8 

[i53] 




3 1 - q 6 07 

33. r 7* 06 

The wall is now erected. Black must spend one more move on 
the little group just formed in order to connect it with his posi- 
tion on the upper right so that he need not worry about Me, and 
that gives White the tempo he needs to start on the other wall 
on the left. 


35. s 10 e 5 

It might be mentioned in passing that S9 would not effectively 
cut the two Black groups, because the consequence would be 
37x9, sn; 39. qio, rn; 41. tio, s8; 43 -qii, S12; 45. S13, and the 
White group has only one Me. If instead of s8 White plays qn, 
Black plays s8 and obtains two Me. 

37. e 6 f 5 

Black was, of course, aware of the fact that with e6 he pro- 
vokes a strengthening of White’s group with 1 % which makes it 
extremely dangerous to attempt the formation of a position near 
the lower edge of the board, from where Black cannot hope to 
communicate with the centre, but must rely upon being able to 
form two Me. But if Black had placed a man on the lower side 
of the board right away, let us say at k3 or k4, White could have 
played e6 with the threat to cut into the territory at the left, at 
the same time isolating still more the intended base of Black near 
the lower edge. With e6 Black strengthens his influence on the 
left side tremendously, so that he may hope to find sufficient 
compensation there in case he loses his men with which he 
plans to invade the White territory below. 

39 - f 3 d 4 
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This forces Black to protect himself against the cut at C5 first, 
which threatens to win the men at C3 and C4. 


41. d 6 i 4 

Preventing the cut at e4, which would now be answered with 
g3. The way Karigane boldly develops a position and finally 
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cuts e4 all the same is most ingenious; it took a Honinbo to 
refute his plan. Attack and defense, in the following struggle, 
which lasts about one hundred moves, are fairly easily under- 
stood. It soon becomes evident that Black cannot form two Me 
and can live only if he succeeds in breaking part of the chain 
which strangles him. 

43 - ^3 i 3 

45 - i 2 k 4 

With this move White indicates that he wants to catch all men 
Black places in this region. He could have played h2, securing 
the left half of the lower side definitely, but Black would then 
have developed a position on the right with I2 and I5, threaten- 
ing a cut at 05 and at the same time making an escape toward 
the centre. He could still try such a scheme by playing 47.I 3, 
I12; 49. ki, g3 ; 51.03 etc., but evidently he wants to provoke the 
ensuing hand to hand fight. 

47. k 2 
49. 1 2 

51. m 2 
53- h 3 

At this point the game was adjourned. In the forenoon of the 
second day only three moves were made in two hours, so diffi- 
cult was the decision for Black, whether to play merely for the 
safety of his persecuted group or for a counter-attack by cutting 
at e4- 

53. ... h 4 

55 - g 4 g 5 

57. n 3 02 

59. f 2 h 
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Black could now save his men by producing a Ko with g2, 
for he has more threats than White. Three threats would arise 
from a cut at 1 4 and two more from an attack on n2 and 02 by 
03. Furthermore two threats were available against White’s posi- 
tion in the upper left corner, at ci8 and ei8. But White would 
surely have obtained a good many points when finally Black 

[i57] 



captured the man on hi without answering what threat White 
may have made on the previous move. And so Black decides to 
risk the life of his whole group against the chance to capture a 
part of the surrounding chain by cuts at 1 4 and I15, which, if 
successful, would cut White’s territory down to very little and 
ensure Black’s victory. 

61. g 3 f 1 

63. g 1 mi 

To protect fi by ei is not only unnecessary, because fi would 
not be a genuine Me, but it would be a bad blunder, because 
Black would then secure two eyes with hi. 

65. h 1 1 1 

This definitely destroys the possibility of a second eye. Black 
cannot play ki as ii would kill six men. He deliberated three 
hours before making his next move, obvious as it seems to us 
ordinary mortals that the cut at e4 was his only chance either to 
win by the counter-attack on the lower left corner or at least to 
make White add a number of stones on the lower edge to kill 
the Black men and to utilize that time to enlarge his influence 
on the centre from the left wing. 

67. e 4 b 2 

69. g 1* k 1 

The reader might wonder why Black did not now continue 
with 71 .e3, d2; 73^3. This apparently would have given him 
the opportunity to save the larger part of his army and cap- 
ture White’s corner group by sacrificing his five men around k2. 
For example: 74.33; 75^5, ni; 77x1*, ii; 79-di, h2* 5 ; 8i.bi!, 
f4; 83.12*, k2; 85x1, winning. Or: 76x1: 77.a2, ai*; 79x1, ni; 
8i.bi!, di* 2 ; 83.br, ci*; 85.84, ii; 85.32, again winning. How- 
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ever, the combination has a flaw. White does not capture at 
ai on his 78th move. Instead, he immediately proceeds with 
ni, and only after 79.br, ii; 8 i.ci, he captures in the corner. 
Black then has no Ko threat large enough to keep White 
from playing f4, and Black’s men die. 

yi. 1 4 

[i59l 


m 4 


73 - 1 5 
75- o 3 


k 5 
P 2 


Not p3, because ii followed by p2 would win the White men 
on the edge. 

77. n i o i* 

The sacrifice of this man gives Black the opportunity for a 
Ko threat by ii and p3. 

79. h 5 h 6 

81. k 6 i 5* 

83. i 6 h 5 

When we look at the position now, we begin to realize that 
the three hours which Black pondered over his 67th move were 
probably not spent in vain. He has succeeded in turning upon 
his opponent and has forced him to flee. It is true, he can save 
his trapped men only if his opponent’s flight is unsuccessful, but 
even then his position has much improved because he has shut 
off the oppressing White chain from the centre, gaining a strong 
influence there himself. He must now pause to make a defensive 
move again, to avoid White’s cutting at 1 6, but in doing so he 
threatens the four White men around m3, which must be de- 
fended in order not to provide an avenue of escape for the large 
Black chain at the lower edge. 

85. 1 6 n i 

This threatens ii and e3 so that Black cannot play n5 at this 
time. 

87. i 1 
89. h 7 
91. f 6 

[160] 
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93- 

95- 

97- 

99. 

IOI. 


1 7 
g 8 
g 9 
f 9 
e 8 


g 6 
£ 8 


£ 

d 


e 7 


The obvious continuation 103x9, d7 would leave White with 

[161] 


three breathing-spaces in addition to fq, while the more subtle 
play which Black chooses permits him only two, apart from 
adding a breathing-space to the men around d6. 

103. d 7 e 9* 

Let us analyze whether Black could not have saved him- 
self here by first playing e3, forcing d2, and then continuing, as 
he does, with eio. After c8; 109. d9, e8; in. cy, b8; 113. b7, the 
situation looks hopeless for White, because he cannot play ei, 
threatening £4, as 115^9 would prevent the approach. He might 
try to gain an additional liberty by extending northward with 
114.119, but Black would confine him as follows: ii5.bio, bn; 
117.cn, aio; 119x10, bi2; i2i.bi3. Now ei would be answered 
with 123.38, definitely preventing the approach on f<4. 

However, White has gained so many liberties by his exten- 
sion that he can win by capturing the Black group on the 
lower left. A neat little sacrifice turns the trick: 122x5!; 123^5, 
b4: 125x6*, b3; 127.37, a5; 129x12, C5* 2 ; (Playing a6 instead 
would be a disastrous error, because of 131.312, C5* 2 ; 133x4*, 
c 3> i35 >aII#2 > c 5*; 137.34!, a3*; 139x4*, a4; 141.89* winning.) 
131x4*, C3; 133.312, C5*; 135^6, 84; 137.au* 2 , C4, etc. 

105. e 10 e 3 

Not c8 because of 107. d9, e8; 109. e3, d2; m.b8, C7; 113. b6, 
and the White army falls. 

107. d 9 f 4* 

109. e 1* d 2 

He cannot play di, because e8* would win immediately. 

in. b 3 c 8 

White deliberated over an hour and a half before making this 
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move! He probably considered carefully all Ko threats which 
Black has at his disposal and came to the conclusion that he had 
time to kill the Black army at the lower edge in spite of answer- 
ing all threats. 


e 4 


1 13. e 8* 

[163] 


This threatens to cut at 05. In view of the Ko, Black should 
probably have now replied C5 and not b5, which allows another 
threat at C5. 

115. b 5 e 9* 

117. n 5 04 

117.04 would have given Black two Ko threats instead of 
one. He probably did not wish to give up a man for the purpose. 

119. e 8* c 5 

This surprising move is perhaps the play which wins the game 
for White. It forces Black to spend time on securing Me for his 
group, and White in the meantime succeeds in developing a 
chain from his stone at h8, so that Black’s potential territory 
in the centre is reduced to insignificant size. 

121. b 8 e 9* 

123. c 7 e 8 

This threatens b7, followed by b9- 

125. c 6* b 9 

Now Black cannot very well play b7, guarding his group on 
the lower left solidly and thereby threatening again an attack 
against the White men in the lower left corner by di and e2, for 
White would reply dio, and after 129. cio, dn; 131. cii, di2, 
Black must protect himself against the Sh’cho attack threatened 
by a cut at fxi and thus permit White to play ci2, whereupon 
the Black men at di3, di5, and C15 are isolated and will be badly 
passed by ei3 after he has guarded the threat bio. 

127. b 10 f 10 

129. e 11 h 9 

[164] 
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131. g 10 b 7 

This and the following three moves of White constitute an 
ingenious manoeuvre to prevent Black from attacking with a2, 
without losing Sente. If Black is permitted to play a2, di ; bi, a 
Ko comes about which Black could utilize to capture the White 
men on h8 and I19 by playing hio and ig, resulting in permanent 
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strength of the chain extending from 1 4 to gio, so that a great 
deal of centre territory is likely to fall to Black. No doubt White 
had all these contingencies in mind when he played 120.C5. 

133. 39* b 6 

135. c 5 34 

Now that a2 is prevented, since a3 would be the answer, Black 
must? look out for his group in the centre. 

137. k 9 33 

Threatening 

139. 37 g 11 

A sacrifice to help develop the men at h8 and I19 with threats 
against the Black group around gio. 

141. h 10 i 10 

143. h 11 ip 

145. h 12 i 12 

147. 1 10 h 13 

149. g 12 in 

151. 1 12 1 13 

153. m 12 m 9 

This threatens to cut at k8 and at the same time prevents Black 
from cutting at 08. White has emerged with a decided positional 
advantage, for the Black group in the centre must now fight for 
its life, while the White centre chain establishes connection with 
1 17 and threatens to gain territory in the upper left centre as 
well as to extend toward the upper right corner. 

155. 1 9 

157. 1 7 

159. f 12 
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Black now makes a last attempt to throw the lower left corner 
into Ko because he hopes to profit by Ko threats which White 
will not be able to answer without endangering the life of his 
large army in the lower left quarter of the board. 

161. d i c i 

163. a 1 a 2 



White must answer or Black plays a2, bi*2; 167.82, and White 
cannot play ai # , as 169.82 would capture his whole army. He 
would therefore have to play i69.fi*2, ei*, after which the Ko 
situation would be acute, Black needing only three moves, a5, 
a6, and bq, to attack the White group, while White also requires 
three moves, ai*, a2, and di, to approach the Black army. 

In surveying the position on the whole board we find that 
White has about fifty points along the lower edge, including the 
nineteen men which he will capture there, while Black has about 
thirty points on the right side and in the upper right corner and 
about twenty points on the upper left side. 

White has in addition ten or twelve points in the upper left 
corner and he threatens to secure another ten points, approxi- 
mately, in the upper centre, beginning possibly with gi6. 

The only chance which Black has to secure additional terri- 
tory is by extension from the upper right corner toward 1 17. His 
own chain in the centre is still subject to attack, and so is White’s 
chain on that part of the board. Black therefore chooses a move 
which keeps White’s centre chain from connecting with the 
group in the upper left, at the same time invading the territory 
in the upper centre to which White would otherwise lay claim. 

165. f 15 n 14 

White’s move threatens Black’s centre chain and prepares con- 
nection with 1 17. 

167. m 10 q 13 

169. n 13 o 13 

171. o 14 m 13 

173. n 12 n 15 

The weakness of Black’s centre chain, which has forced him 
to make safeguarding moves while White was able to use his 
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oppressing stones at the same time for formation of additional 
territory, is really what loses the game in the end for Black. 
White now succeeds in developing his stone 1 17 into a position 
by extending to 017, as Black must lose a move to wall off his 
right wing against an invasion which White could start with 
015, connecting his two groups in the left and right centre. As 

[169] 



long as Black keeps these two armies separated, they remain at 
least attackable, though they can easily save themselves. But the 
mere fact that they remain subject to attack is an advantage, for 
Ko threats as well as for economical play by Black, who still 
faces a fight in the upper left centre, where his stone giy must 
be saved in order not to let the surrounding territory fall into 
White’s hands. 

175. o 15 0 17 

The great problem for Black is now whether, after this 
strengthening of stone 1 17, he must develop his stone gi7 or 
whether he has time to fortify his corner with P17. He took two 
and three quarter hours to weigh the attacking possibilities of 
White and came to the conclusion that he could defend himself. 

177. p 17 o 16 

179. P J 5 m 8 

White deliberated an hour and three quarters before deciding 
upon this move. He probably figured out that the attack against 
the region around gi7 would yield less than he could gain by 
keeping the Black centre chain under the necessity of forming 
Me and utilizing the time Black must take for defence to wall 
off the group in the right centre, which Black might otherwise 
cut into from qio. 


181. 

0 

12 

s II 

w 

00 

r 

n 

q 10 

185. 

s 

9 

q « 


White has maintained Sente, for Black must meet the threat 
ri4* He could do so with qi4, but then White would have two 
or three Ko threats at his disposal by cutting at ri4. 

f 16 


187. r 14 
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At last the long-expected attack against giy. 

189. g 16 g 15 

I 9 I - h 15 g 14 

193. i 14 k 15 

This prevents ii3, as ii5 would follow, and at the same time it 
eats into the space Black would like to use to form Me. 



1 i8 

d 18 


195. k 18 
197. e 18 

White had to lose this move, as otherwise Black would play 
ci8 with an attack on the corner, the consequences of which are 
almost beyond analysis. Black would not have succeeded in 
forming Me had it not been for the tempo he gained by the 
threat against the corner. 


199. 1 15 

1 13 

201. i 17 

h 18 

203. g 18 

i 16 

205. k 16 

k 17 


Threatening ii8, which would keep Black from making Me. 
207. i 18 1 16* 

Black must now give up the three men around ii5 in order to 
be sure of two Me. 209. hi6 would be answered by I119; 211. gi9, 
619. 


209. h 19 p 18 

211. q 18 f 1*2 

Now that fight about all major territories has reached an end, 
the time has come to attend to the Ko in the lower left corner, 
which would decide the life or death of the White army sur- 
rounding the Black group on the lower edge as soon as Black has 
made the three moves a6, a5, and 

213. e i # d 1 

Here is the Ko. Black now first removes White’s man on 013, 
because if he permitted his connection to qi3 he would have to 
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lose time substantiating his Me at lc7 and 1 ii under Ko threats 
of White. 


215. p 13* s 6 

This end-game move is worth about eight points as against 
the position which would arise if Black had time to play S5. 

[i73] 





f I # 
e 15 


217. a 6*2 
219. b 15 

If White permitted Black to connect at ei5, the Black territory 
on the upper left side would increase considerably and White 
would have to make a move forming Me in the corner. Since 
White has several Ko threats at his disposal, he can afford to 
answer here instead of capturing at h2. 

221. e 1* 18 

This threat is worth about twenty-five points, twice the num- 
ber of the Black men which are threatened to be cut off and the 
adjoining points which are neutral at this moment. 


223. 

k 

8 

f 

1* 

225. 

f 

14 

f 

13 

227. 

e 

M 

b 

18 

229. 

e 

1* 

e 

13 

231. 

d 

14 

f 

1* 

233- 

n 

16 

h 

2*14 


White does not continue the Ko, but captures the Black group 
and gives up whatever Black’s last Ko threat involved, because 
it is evident that Black has more threats at his disposal ; and since 
White has figured out that he wins in spite of the 15 points 
which he yields by not answering Black’s last threat, there is no 
object in risking further complications which might arise from 
Black’s continuing mi6 when it is his turn next to make a Ko 
threat. 


235. n 17 e 12 

The end-game stage has been reached. White, having Sente, 
almost makes up for the fifteen points lost on the upper right by 
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d 12 
h 1 6 



241. h 17* 
243. m 15 
245. m 1 6 


k 1 6 
m 14 

1 *5 

Without this move the White centre chain lacks space for two 
eyes. 


247. s 

7 

s 

5 

249. n 

9 

P 

6 

251. n 

6 

0 

10 

253. n 

10 

0 

8 


At this point Karigane resigned the game because he had only 
ten minutes left in which to finish the game, and though only a 
few end games have to be played out, the decision in which order 
to play them would require more time, and the final result 
would be White’s victory in any case. 

Only two points are at stake at most of the spots where 
the frontiers have not yet been completely drawn. At on and 
q5, perhaps three. But in the majority of these end games 
White retains Sente and therefore he gains a few more points. 
The Diagram shows one possible version of the finish. Another 
version might run thus: 


255. 

q 

14 

d 

11 

257. 

c 

n 

a 

15 

259. 

a 

14 

a 

16 

261. 

b 

14 

q 

5 

263. 

0 

5 

P 

5 

265. 

0 

11 

e 

17 

267. 

f 

18 

n 

18 

269. 

0 

18* 2 

m 

18 

271. 

k 

11 

0 

19 

273 - 

P 

19* 

n 

19 
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19 
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10 

277. 

c 

10 

i 

8 

279. 

q 

7 

t 

7 

281. 

t 

8 

t 

6 

283. 

r 

9 

r 

6 

285. 

d 19 

c 

19 

287. 

e 

19 

k 

14 
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Now no moves are left which would gain a point for one 
player or the other. The game is over, and the Dame points re- 
main to be filled in. In the course of filling in these Dame stones 
Black will find himself attacked on so that he will have to 
fill this spot. White needs a man on ki4 to form two Me, be- 
cause Black will threaten ki4 after the White centre chain is 
completely surrounded from the outside. White could then not 
connect at 1 14, because Black would capture the whole group 
with h 14. 

After removing the captured men from ai, n3, 03, hi5, ii5, 
and ii4 as well as from sn, Black has a total of twenty prisoners 
and White has thirty-one. After filling the captured Black men 
into Black’s territory and the White men into White’s, Black 
remains with twenty-six points and White with thirty. There- 
fore White wins with four points. 

Playing this beautiful game over carefully several times will 
teach the student more than he could learn in years of practice. 
No better guide on the way to mastership can be imagined. 



« 4 » 



In the game of Go, as in Chess, the player who makes the 
first move has the advantage that he can occupy points of 
strategic importance ahead of his opponent, with the result that 
the second player has to struggle for equality throughout the 
opening phase of the contest. There is, however, a funda- 
mental difference between the two games in the type of strategy 
which is advisable for the second player. In Chess, he is very 
likely to get into trouble if he makes an early attempt at seiz- 
ing the initiative instead of confining himself to defensive play 
until he has completed his development. In Go, the second 
player must play aggressively almost from the very start, or 
he will emerge from the opening with a positional disadvan- 
tage very difficult to overcome — provided, of course, his op- 
ponent is approximately his equal in strength. 

Aggressive play does not necessarily imply early hand-to- 
hand fighting, though it does mean confronting the enemy 
closely enough to lay the basis for such a fight, rather than 
merely striving for territorial expansion without actual invasion 
of the opponent’s grounds. 

In the game discussed in detail in the preceding chapter, 
White might have answered Black’s first move with 2.pi7, 
as illustrated in Diagram 60, thereby signifying his intention 
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to obtain a share of the territory in this corner at the first 
opportune moment. A very good reply for Black would be 
3 .ei 6 , inviting White to contest this corner with ci6, which 
he would counter with 5.I17. The stones ei6 and I17 would serve 
as outposts for a sizable prospective territory along the upper 
edge and threaten squeeze plays against White’s man on pi7 
as well as against the one on ci6. 

Even if White does not play ci6 but instead occupies a point 
in one of the lower corners, C5, for example, Black’s 5.I17 
would be a strong move, because of the threat 7^17, pi6; 
9.qi4, encircling the White men. Their flight toward the left 
would entail an extension from I17 on the part of Black 
which would greatly increase his potential territory along the 
upper edge. 

There are many ways in which White can defend himself 
against this threat. He can play ri7, for example, or P14, or 
qi4 as assumed in the Diagram. The most natural continuation 
for Black in this case is 7-pi6, severing the communication 
between the two White stones. After the reply 8.016, the 
sequence 94315, qi7; n.ri5, ri7; 13.rn might ensue, with the 
result that White has seized the valuable corner territory which 
would otherwise have fallen to Black. In exchange, however, 
Black has consolidated a position on the upper right side. 
While this position is smaller than White’s corner territory, 
Black’s man on I17 will surely be helpful in securing addi- 
tional territory in conjunction with the one on ei6. White’s 
man on qi4, on the other hand, has practically no further sig- 
nificance, and the situation remains in Black’s favor. 

White will, of course, place his next stone in the remaining 
vacant corner. Instead of choosing q4, as shown in the Diagram, 
he could occupy P4; but q3 or r4 would be disadvantageous. 
In reply to q3 Black would play 15^5, greatly increasing his 
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influence along the right side; and in reply to rq he would 
continue with 15.P3, threatening a squeeze play such as I7.q5, 
r5; I9.q6, which would drive White toward the strong Black 
position on the upper right and at the same time prepare a 
wide extension along the lower edge. 
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For his fifteenth move Black has many alternatives to choose 
from. Most plausible seems ci6, securing the upper left corner, 
or an invasion of the lower side prepared by pressure against 
White’s man in the lower left corner. This man could be con- 
fronted either from d3 or, as illustrated in the Diagram, from e4. 

After 15x4, d3; 17x3, White could defend the corner with 
d4 as well as with the diagrammed move d2. Black’s reply 
to d4 would be 19x5, and White would ensure communica- 
tion with the centre with 2o.d6, which would also make an 
invasion of the left side more difficult for Black. i8.d2 requires 
the answer 19.13 (compare page 69) ; otherwise White would 
squeeze with i4, at the same time securing a very large space 
on the lower right. 

Next, White will establish a foothold in the upper left, to 
reduce as much as possible Black’s large potential territory in 
that region. Ordinarily White would start the invasion with 
20x16 (see move 6 in the Honinbo-Karigane game). But in 
view of the Black outpost on I17 White avoids the standard 
sequence 21x17, ^17; 23^17, bi5, which would leave Black 
with considerably more space than he can secure after the 
diagrammed move 20x17. Black cannot shut White in with 
21x15, because di6; 23^15, ei7 would follow. Then, after 
25.fi7, f 18 Black must guard against fi6, enabling White to 
push on with gi8. This sequence would cost Black a great 
many points. The defense shown in the Diagram,. 2i.di7, 
ci6; 23x14, C13; is therefore much preferable. Black not only 
emerges with more territory but besides retains Sente, which 
he can use very effectively for an attack against the White 
position in the upper right: 25.015, ni6; 27.M8 (threatening 
the cut at 017), 018; 29.M7, 017; 31.I15. This completes the 
bottling-up operation and at the same time solidifies the right 
boundary of Black’s large territory in a manner which will 
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DIAGRAM 6l 


make invasion very difficult. As a matter of fact, as soon as 
important Ko threats become available to Black, he could 
start a dangerous attack on the whole White position in the 
upper right with S17, answering the defense si8 with ti8. Then 
si6 and ti6 would produce a Ko. 
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Winding up the opening phase, White will add to his ter- 
ritory by an extension from qq. 32.I3 is better suited for this 
purpose than r(j, because Black’s position on the lower edge 
is weaker than that on the upper right side. 33.r6 and 34.04 
will be the natural continuations, when corners and side posi- 
tions are sufficiently clearly staked off to begin middle game 
operations. Black has a powerful move at his disposal in 35.ei2. 
After this, an invasion of his enormous territory in the upper 
half of the board will be practically impossible. The move also 
strengthens the fighting chances of the three Black men on the 
lower left and furthermore threatens an invasion of the left 
side which White will probably have to ward off with 36.du. 

A rough estimate of the prospective territory Black and 
White might be able to consolidate reveals that Black is very 
likely some twenty points ahead. White may wind up with 
about fifty points on the left, twenty-five on the lower right, 
and ten in the upper right, or a total of eighty-five. Black’s 
huge space in the upper half of the board alone embraces 
almost one hundred points, and he will have another few 
points left in his position near the lower edge. 

The lower half of the board, of course, is not yet clarified 
to a degree which would make an evaluation possible. The 
three Black men on the left are still vulnerable, and the two 
on the right are more so. In pressing against these weak, men 
White is bound to gain quite a little space. 

Attach and The manner in which more or less widely spaced stones 
camJ’poMons which stake off territory of the enemy are best attacked or 
separated is one of the problems which the inexperienced 
player has a hard time in solving. The following examples 
deal with a few typical positions which are apt to arise in 
handicap games. In Diagram 62 Black, on the move, has the 
choice of defending his corner with either f4 or d6. As a 
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DIAGRAM 62 


matter of general principle it would appear preferable to 
choose i.f4, because the attack on c6 would drive White’s man 
toward his outpost on cn, with the likelihood that White 
will form a sizable safe position between lines 6 and 11. 
Analysis shows that this judgment is indeed correct. The 
course of the Joseki beginning with i.d6 would be: dy; 3x6, 
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c 5 ; 5 * c 4 » g 45 7 - e 3 > e2; 9^4, £2; n.d2, g6; i3.f7, c8. White has 
established connection between his men on c6 and cn, and 
he has maintained Sente, for Black must still make a move to 
defend himself against the threat C2, for example 15^5. Other- 
wise White would steal the corner with 16x2; i7.di, C3; 19^3, 
b4. With a man on b 5, however, Black would not have to fear 
this invasion of the corner. 

The right half of the Diagram gives the mirror picture of 
the opening position and shows what might be the develop- 
ment if Black starts with the move corresponding to f4. 

After 1.04, 114; 3.05, p3; 5.q3, q7; 7x5, S5; 9.q6, s6; 11.S4, 
White must make another move to develop his men on the 
third and fourth lines into a safe group, or Black would play 
13.4, n5; 15J16, m5; 17.06, with the result that having pulled 
his corner group out into the centre, Black menaces White’s 
men along the side very strongly and White hasn’t time to 
take protective measures against the attack because he must 
first defend himself against the manoeuvre 19.013, n3; 21JC3. 
This would threaten to catch White’s group with 16 , and after 
White goes there himself Black can proceed with 23x9, or he 
can extend toward the left on the third line, forming a large 
territory and still keeping White’s group hanging in the air. 
23.1-9, qio; 25-q8, p6; 27^5, r7; 29.P8, p7; 31.08, S9; 33.S10, s8; 
35.no, t7 would let the White group live but conquer a tre- 
mendous amount of territory in the upper quadrant so that 
this line would not be playable at all. Thus White would do 
best to play I2.k3, as shown in the Diagram. 

Again Black will invade White’s territory with 13x9 and 
answer qio with I5.q8, p6; 17^5, r7; 19438, p7; 21.08. But 
White can now save both halves of his group which Black has 
cut in two. With 22J17 White threatens to encircle Black’s 
corner group with n5, which would at the same time connect 
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all White’s stones in the lower quadrant and also permit 
White to play 010, with strong pressure on Black’s four stones 
on lines 8 and 9. Black counters both threats with 23.05. Now 
he threatens in turn to cut off White’s army with 25.07, 06; 
27.06 without being endangered himself, so that White must 
defend with 24.06. This gives Black time for 25.010, which 
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gets his four men out of danger and prepares a killing assault 
on White’s men at rn and qio. Their death would leave Black 
in possession of about fifty points in the upper quadrant and 
White must therefore try to save them at all cost. He maintains 
Sente through 26.1115, which revives the old threat S3. Black 
eliminates this threat with 27^3, 1114; 29.n2, winning the two 
White men on 03 and p3, a gain which is worth about ten 
points. 

White’s best plan would now be to expand with 30^13. 
Threats against Black’s men both in the upper right and in 
the centre make it possible for him to form a living group, 
though Black, having succeeded in his original attempt to 
destroy White’s prospective territory along the side, emerges 
from the struggle with a definite advantage. The continuation 
might be: 31x14, qi2; 33.012, qi4; 35^15, 014; 37.0113. 

Even if White should strengthen his group on the ri gh t 
side, with 12.07 threatening n5, before safeguarding his men 
near the lower edge, Black could still invade the space between 
r6 and rn. The play might run like this (see Diagram 63): 
1:3.116, I3; 15x9, qio; i7.q8, p6; 19^5, r7; 2i.p8, 08; 23.P9, p7; 
25.09, n 9> 27.p1 1. Again White’s territory has been destroyed. 
invasion. It is most desirable to place the invading stones so that they 
cannot be capped from the outside, so that they can escape 
into the centre if it turns out that they cannot capture one of 
the parts of the opponent’s group which they have severed. 
Thus, in our example, if after 1.C9 (left half of Diagram 63) 
dio, Black played ^.dg, allowing e9, he would be taking a 
dangerous chance. Indeed, after 5.d8, e6; 7^5, e7; 9x8, f8; 
n.f 9 » ei °j : 3-f7> g8; 15x7, b7; 17x8, f6; i9.bio, White wins the 
Black group through 20x10, as 21% bn leaves Black with 
only three liberties against four of White. 
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DIAGRAM 63 


The variations analyzed in the discussion of this opening 
will furnish an inkling of the subtle considerations often re- 
quired for the proper choice of a move even at the initial 
stage of the game. The student should note that the invasion at 
rn was justified only because it could be expected to result in 
a squeeze effect with the aid of the stones at ri 3 and qi6. 
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The wider the extension which a player has made from a 
stone to stake off territory, the more vulnerable he becomes, of 
course, to invasion threats. The widest extension ever under- 
taken is a skip of five points, as shown in Diagram 64, and 
such a jump is feasible only when the extending stone is not 
confronting more than one man. Preferably the opponent 
should not yet be established at all in the neighborhood of the 
extending stone, as in the case here illustrated. If it were Black’s 
move, he could make sure of conquering a great deal of space 
by the sequence i.q5, r5; 3.q6, ry; $.qy, r8; 7-q8, qc>; 9.P9. 
That is why White is compelled to answer the extension i3 by 
placing a man on either q5 or q6, either of these two moves 
being preferable to a mere extension on line r. 

In reply to White’s i.q5 Black must guard against an inva- 
sion at I3 with 2.n4. If White played i.q6, Black should guard 
with 2.014, which would protect his territory even if White 
continued with 3.06, while he would have to defend himself 
with either 1114 or I4, if in reply to q6 he had extended only 
as far as n4. 

Let us see what White’s invasion would lead to in case Black 
fails to guard against it. As indicated in the Diagram, White 
would follow up i.q5 with 3.I3. Black would then first separate 
the invader from his base in the corner through p5, and play 
would continue with 5-p6, 05; 7.q3, q2; 9.r2. Now Black would 
try to surround the intruder at I3 beginning with io.k4; but 
White escapes with 11.105. Black cannot cut with I4; 13.014, 
m3, because 15.03, m2; i7.n2, I2; 19.03 would connect White’s 
groups via p2 or p4, and destroy Black’s territory. For example: 
20.02; 2i.p4, p2; 23.04, ni; 25.06, etc. 

It is interesting to note that if Black originally had extended 
only one point less, to k3 instead of I3, White would not 
threaten the invasion m3 when playing q5, because after the 
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DIAGRAM 64 


same first nine moves which are shown in the Diagram, when 
Black continues with 10.I4, White cannot escape capture. 11J15 
would be met with 114; 13.104, m $; 15J16, n3, etc. The best 
White could do would probably be to adopt the procedure 
illustrated in the upper left of the Diagram, where the 7th 
move is used to come out into the centre. In reply to the cut 
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8.di4 he should then continue with 9.C14 and n.di7, securing 
his comer territory. If he tried, instead, to capture Black 
through 9-di3, he would fail because C14; 11.C13, bi5 would 
follow and after White guards his corner with I3.bi6, Black 
gets away with I513. White cannot stop him with i5.bi2, as 
ei3; I 7 .fi 4 , ei2 would threaten C12 as well as gi4, catching the 
two men on line 14 through Sh’cho. 

Diagram 65 shows an example of an invasion made for the 
sole purpose of having the enemy lose time with moves which 
kill the invader, while the invader utilizes that time to consoli- 
date a larger amount of space than that represented by the 
invaded territory. 

Black, on the move, would like to play i.k3 without giving 
White the opportunity to attack the corner with 2.f3. He 
accomplishes this by first invading White’s territory with 1x7. 
The natural reaction to this is 2x5, preventing attempts of 
connecting C7 with d3, and at the same time threatening an 
invasion at I3. Black would counter with 3^4, and after White 
makes sure of capturing cy by placing a man on d8, the con- 
tinuation 5x4, b5; 7-f5 (threatening d6), d7; 9.I3 would lay 
claim to a very large number of points. 

If White, to prevent this, played 4.I3, Black would, of course, 
run out to the centre with 5.67 and meet the reply 6.f5 with 
7-g4. This would force White to develop a safe group around 
I3 without delay, and Black could keep White’s men on line 
c from connecting with 9^7. 

In the position shown in the upper half of the Diagram, 
White’s first impulse would be to play 1.I17, exerting a squeeze 
on P17 and preparing to stake off a large territory with 3.di5. 
However, this would be the wrong sequence of moves. Black 
would counter with 2x16; 3x17, fi6; 5-gi7, gi6; 7.I117 and 
then make a wide extension downward on line c. White should 
start with i.di5, and when, after di4; 3x15, ci6; 5x17 Black 
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DIAGRAM 6 5 

defends with 6.cn, White accomplishes his purpose with 7I.17. 

Black cannot very well play 6.I17 instead of cii, because 
White would immediately attack the group around C15 with 
7-di2, threatening ei4, and after 8.ei4; 9-fi4, «3; 11x13, CI 4 
Black would remain with a hanging chain, while White, ex- 
tending downward on line c, can form a position worth many 
points. 
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An important strategic procedure to understand is the proper 
method of attack against a corner staked off with two men on 
the fourth line from the edge as illustrated in Diagram 66. 

Direct assaults If the attacking player has a stone on either side of the 
‘YioZ corner in question, as in the upper right of the Diagram, while 
the defending player has not yet established himself on the 
sides, the direct approach i.ri5 to the lower of the two defend- 
ing stones is in order. This will result in a division of territory 
more favorable to the attacker than he could have reached 
when starting with either ri3 or M7. To the former, Black 
would have replied 2.0117, and to the latter 2.ri2. In either 
case White would have had to answer with a move strengthen- 
ing the single man which Black had confronted. 

After i.ri5, qi5; 3^14, si6; 5.qi4, P14; 74113, 014; 9.013, ni4 
White has built up a respectable position on the right side and 
he can also seize considerable territory along the upper edge 
with 11.M7, which threatens qi7- When Black defends with 
12.018, White will consolidate his upper left corner with 
I3.fi6, to avoid an attack beginning with 14.I117. This move, 
in conjunction with the man on ni4, would exert pressure on 
the position ki7-ni7 and compel White to strengthen it'. Be- 
sides, Black would be developing a base from which to invade 
the corner. 

If a black stone were on rio instead of the white one, the 
manoeuvre described above would be altogether uncalled for, 
as it would provoke the building of a huge area on the upper 
right edge by Black. The proper method of approaching Black 
would be i.ri3, instead. This would leave open the possibility 
of a later invasion at 0117. 

The direct assault with i.ri5 would be doubly dubious if 
White had no stone on ki7 and were not backed up by a stone 
on r9 or rio either. After the first ten moves shown in Diagram 
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DIAGRAM 66 


66, White might threaten an invasion of the corner with n.mi7 
and, after I2.ni8, obtain fair prospects of building up territory 
along the upper edge with 13.1117. But after i4.qi2; i5-qi3, 
rg Black would entrench himself solidly along the right side 
with either r6 or ri2, robbing the White group on lines 13, 
14, and 15 of all developing potential. 
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The proper 
width of side 
extensions 


The lower half of Diagram 66 shows the development which 
Black would choose if White made the direct attack just 
discussed with a solid position along the edge already estab- 
lished. 

In this case Black permits the separation of his two stones 
on C4 and e4, thus materially reducing the size of his corner, 
but he builds up a position of great potential on the left side. 

The student, when pitted against stronger players, will in- 
variably receive a number of handicap stones. It will therefore 
be useful for him to have standard attacks, which are directed 
against a corner handicap stone, explained to him. 

In Diagram 67 the lower right shows the sequence of moves 
which up to the eighth stone had been considered best for 
two or three hundred years, so that it seemed quite revolu- 
tionary when recently the suggestion was made that instead 
of safeguarding the corner with 8.04, Black would do much 
better extending as far as k3. Indeed, when White answers 04 
with 9.13, and Black protects his territory against invasion with 
10.I3, White continues with n.f 3 , and the result is that White 
has established himself on the lower left side as well as on 
the right. 

A Black extension as far as line k, as illustrated in the upper 
left of the Diagram, must, of course, be justified by showing 
that White can neither successfully cut through at di5 nor 
safely invade Black’s territory at f 17. 

When, in answer to the latter move, Black closes his corner 
with 3x17 and White extends toward the centre with f 16, Black 
connects at di5 and White finds himself in a most undesirable 
situation. While extending further toward the centre in order 
to avoid the surrounding of his two men, White will be pressed 
by a downward extension of Black’s man on line k, and this 
will at the same time offer Black an opportunity to consolidate 
a very large territory in the upper right. 
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DIAGRAM 67 


Let us now examine why, when Black extends as far as ki7, 
White’s cut i.di5 is not a valid threat. Diagram 68 shows the 
sequence of moves which would refute White’s attack. 

After stopping White with ei5, permitting 3.ei6, Black 
would first play bi6, and in reply to 5.615 continue with C13; 
7.bi3, ci2, which would still be Sente, as ai5 followed by bi2 

[ x 97] 


would capture the White group. White would defend with 
9.bi2, and Black would then go after the man on ei6 with 
fi6. After n.ei7, fi7; i3-di8, fi8, as so often in these hand- 
to-hand fights, it is the difference of a single play which deter- 
mines victory or defeat. It looks as if White can seal Black’s 
fate with I5.bi8, as after ci8; 17x19, ei8; 19^17, C17; 2i.di9 
Black is left with only two liberties while 22x19 followed by 
23^19 gives White three breathing spaces. But Black robs 
White of one of these by first sacrificing a man on bi9. After 
23.319*, ei9; 25^19 White also has only two liberties, and since 
it is Black’s move, he wins the White army with 26^17. 

In the position at the lower right of Diagram 68, since the 
play just illustrated shows that Black does not have to fear 
the cut q5-p4, he could, instead of extending to k3 right away, 
try to build a higher wall on the right first, with Sente through 
a threat to invade White’s territory, and then play k3 with 
much greater advantage. 

If he started with i.q9, 19; 3-q8, and White answered r8, he 
would indeed accomplish his plan as 5.P7 would force White 
to lose a move protecting his man on q7. But White would 
play 4x7, and now 5.P7, which Black must answer to stop 
White from breaking out, would not be Sente, so that White 
could freely invade the lower side. 

The best way for Black to carry out his plan would be to 
play i.q8, r8; 3437. Now White must connect at rj, and Black 
can occupy k3. The fact that White could then cut at p8 would 
not have to deter Black. He would reply 08, and after White 
captures at q9, he would either continue with 09 or make a 
play tightening his hold on the territory along the lower edge. 

The lower left of the Diagram shows an example of the 
invasion of a corner when Black does not answer the con- 
frontation of his handicap stone by White’s c6 but plays else- 
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where on the board. 1JE3 produces a symmetrical position 
(butterfly) so that it does not make any difference whether 
Black answers 2.d6 or 2.f4 if no White stones are close by on 
the side or the lower edge. After the sequence illustrated in the 
Diagram, White has Sente, as he should have, having started 
with two men against one. 
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Diminishing The student should understand that the handicap stone alone 
Ur “ does not prevent the invasion of the corner, even if White 
has not yet confronted the stone from the outside. In the posi- 
tion shown in Diagram 6 9, White could immediately occupy 
r3 and form a safe group worth about ten points. Observing 
the effect of the series of moves given in the Diagram, one 
concludes that Black would have been better off had his out- 
posts been placed at k3 and rio instead of at I3 and r9, because 
his potential territory would have been larger. 

The upper left of the Diagram shows this case, with Black 
stones added at ki5 and eio. If White could not invade the 
corner, Black’s prospective territory would be at least fifty or 
sixty points. But White could, of course, proceed exactly as in 
the lower right corner, since the added Black stones on the out- 
side do not affect that procedure. The result is that Black’s 
prospective territory is reduced to about thirty points. White 
has gained ten points and retained Sente. Thus, he has actually 
gained about thirty points through his invasion. 

It would be bad for White to start the attack on the corner 
from the outside, as illustrated in the lower left of Diagram 69. 
(The stones at cio and eio as well as those at k3 and k5 are 
to be considered part of the position.) Black would answer 
White’s i.c6 with 2x5, closing off his corner, and after counter- 
ing 3>d6 with f4 he would control about thirty points along 
the lower side of the board, while White’s two invading stones 
would lack a base at the edge and would have to fight for 
their lives. 

The situation would be different if, as illustrated in the 
upper right of the Diagram, one of Black’s wing stones were 
one line farther removed. (Black’s position is to be considered 
as consisting of the three men at qi6, ki7, and rg.) Here 1x14 
would be the proper start of the attack, particularly if no plays 
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DIAGRAM 69 


have as yet been made in the lower right quadrant. After 
Black’s reply «5 and the continuation 3.qi4, 016, White would 
establish a safe base on the right side with 5.ru with good 
prospects of successfully invading the corner at an opportune 
moment with ri7 or separating Black’s men in the lower right 
by playing r6 or rj. 
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Even if Black has already made the customary two-point 
extension from his handicap stone, as shown in Diagram 70, 
White can still invade the corner and build a small safe posi- 
tion, robbing Black of about fifteen points. In doing so, White 
would lose Sente. He would therefore embark on this invasion 
only if the development on the rest of the board has progressed 
to a point where larger prospects no longer existed. 

In the diagrammed formation, Black would very likely want 
to play pio as soon as feasible, staking off a very large space on 
the right, an invasion of which would be unprofitable. In order 
not to give Black the opportunity to make this move after he 
gains Sente following White’s invasion of the corner, White 
would start his operation with i.pio, and only after Black has 
guarded with 2.q8 would White play 3x3. Then 14; 5.q2, 02; 
7.S4, S5; 9.S2, t4; 1 1. S3 would lead to the position given in 
Diagram 70. If Black tried to kill the invading group by 
depriving it of one of its prospective Me with ri, the play 
would ensue which is pictured in the mirror position in the 
upper left of the Diagram. After 1x19, bi9; 3XI19, ei8; 5x19, 
tiy; y.giy, ei7; 9-gi8 White escapes with io.ei6, as 11x15 
would fail against f 15 followed by di5 if Black defends the 
man on fi6. 

The question might be asked why Black could not play 6.q3 
in the lower right, rather than 02. The reason is that after 
7.S2, p2; 9.S4, S5, if White has more valid Ko threats on the 
board than Black, he would not be compelled to make eyes 
now with xi.t3 or ri, but he could take Sente elsewhere and 
permit Black to atttack the corner group with qi or t4- 

If Black’s outpost were at qio instead of rio, it would be 
much easier for White to establish himself on the right side. 
He would begin with i.r8, threatening a squeeze play against 
qio from above, and after 2x9; 3.q8, 010 he could continue 
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DIAGRAM 70 


with 5.S4. This would enable him to build a safe position either 
in the corner or on the right side. An attempt to kill White 
with 6.r4; 7.S3, S5 would fail, as the cut 9^5 would either win 
Black’s man on S5 or, after io.r6, n.q5, s6, permit 13.P4, when 
I 4 -P 55 I 5-q6, p3 # ; 17^7 would lead to the capture of the men 
around s 6. 
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The examples discussed in this chapter will have given the 
reader a fair insight into the strategic considerations which 
underlie the proper choice of moves in the opening, the phase 
of the game which is apt to exert a greater influence upon the 
final outcome of the struggle than local tactical skirmishes in 
the middle game. The examples will also have made the 
student realize that careful calculation of the different varia- 
tions possible in hand-to-hand encounters is indispensable for 
the correct evaluation of the continuation selected. 

The understanding of the strategic principles, coupled with 
just enough practice to enable going through the calculation 
of a combination without glaring errors, will raise the play- 
ing strength of the student to a level where he can conduct 
an intelligent game and make the fight interesting even for 
players of rank, as long as he receives a handicap which offers 
approximately equal winning chances to him and to his oppo- 
nent. Playing with stronger players is the best way to improve 
one’s game rapidly and to arrive at a full comprehension of the 
opportunities it offers for exciting flights of the imagination. 
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Go-Moku, called Pegety by one and Ren-ju by another manu- 
facturer who brought the game out in this country, is played 
with the same equipment as Go. 

“Go” in this instance means five, and “Moku” means stones. 
The object of the game is to get five adjoining stones in a row, 
either vertically or horizontally or diagonally. Play starts on the 
vacant board, just as in Go. Black always starts, and the players 
place a stone alternately on any point of intersection. The game 
is won only when a player forms a line of exactly five of his 
stones. Making a move which lines up more than five of his 
men contiguously does not count as a victory for him. 

It is evident that as soon as a player gets four adjoining stones 
in a row which is open on either side, he wins the game because 
his opponent can stop him from forming a five only on one side 
and he can then complete the five on the other. Thus, in Dia- 
gram 71, Black wins by playing i.f4. If White stops the five on 
C7, Black completes it on h2, and vice versa. 

Consequently, a player threatens to win the game whenever 
he gets three men in a row in such a way that on the next move 
he could form a four which is open on both sides. It is custom- 
ary to call “three” in such a case so that the opponent may not 
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forget to stop the formation of the open four, because there is 
no fun in winning a game owing to a blunder of the adversary ; 
at least there should not be. The idea is to win the game in spite 
of the opponent’s seeing every threat. This can be accomplished 
only if two threats are made simultaneously, for if only one four 
or one five is threatened the opponent can always block it. 

To arrive at a double threat one would have to form either 
two fours simultaneously, or two threes which both lead to open 
fours, or a four and an open three. Diagram 71 shows an exam- 
ple for every one of these cases. By playing 1. fn Black forms 
two fours, and White can stop only one. In the position on the 
upper left either player would win by playing f 17, forming two 
open threes. If the opponent stops one of them, the other will be 
developed into a four which is open on both sides. On the upper 
right Black wins with i.m6, which forms a four and a three; 
after White stops the four, the three is developed into a four at 
1 14 or p 18. 

The rule of After a few practice games it becomes evident that the oppor- 
,hr “Ztc tunity to form a double three arises in almost every game at a 
very early stage. This way of winning is considered too easy in 
the Orient, and there the rule is adhered to that a double three 
may not be formed if both threes are capable of developing into 
an open four. In master games, sometimes, only Black is thus 
restricted, to offset the advantage he has by moving first. 

In the upper left corner, accordingly, Black would first play 
C17, threatening C15, and when White answers C15 Black will 
continue with fi7, forming a four and a three and thus winning. 

The move C17 is permissible because one of the two threes 
which it forms cannot be developed on the next move into a 
four which is open on both ends. 

This rule of three and three need not be adopted by begin- 
ners. Experienced players will prefer it. It leads to curious com- 
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DIAGRAM 71 

binations. In the position on the lower right, for instance, 
neither Black nor White could occupy p6, because two open 
threes would be formed by that move. Black, on the move, 
would win the game by first playing 07. White, since he is not 
permitted to play p6, must stop the threatened four either by 
S3 or by n8. Then Black plays p6, forming a four and a three, and 
White is lost. 
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Similarly, White on the move would start with q7, forcing 
either m3 or r8, and then he would form a four and three by 
p 6 and win. 

When the rule of three and three is adopted, a player is not 
expected to obey it if the opponent threatens to make a five 
which can be blocked only by a move that forms two open 
threes. Thus, in the position of Diagram 71, Black would be per- 
mitted to play mo if White forces that move by the threat mu, 
and the resulting two open threes would win the game 
for Black. 

/ Uustmive In starting the game Black usually places his man on k 10 

“ m " which leaves an equal amount of space for development in all 
directions. For the following examples of actual games other 
first moves have been chosen merely to permit illustrating them 
in the same diagram. It will be noted that comparatively few 
moves suffice to produce positions involving double threats. 


GAME NO. I 


Blac\ 

White 

1. 

f 6 

h 7 

3 - 

h 5 

g 5 

5 - 

g 6 

h 6 

7 - 

f 7 

i 4 


A three was open, and the formation of an open four had to 
be blocked either by 4 or by e 8 . 

9. e 6 i 7 

This is not good because in blocking this three Black opens 
one himself so that White must answer and the initiative passes 
back to Black again. 

11. f 4 f 5 

Black can now force the win with e5, because that move 
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DIAGRAM 72 


threatens to form a four and three at d6 as well as at e8. It fol- 
lows that White should have played e8 on his eighth move 
rather than Lp but this was difficult to foresee. A little experi- 
ence would supply the right “feeling” in such a case. The alter- 
native e8 was preferable because it prevented the massing of 
Black men in that neighbourhood. 
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) i 3 . e 5 d 6 

15. e 8 d 9 

17. e 7, forming an open four 

game no. 2 

1. f 15 f 16 

3. g 16 h 17 

5 - e 14 g 15 

More promising would seem 6.ei7, forming two rows of two 
stones each which might be extended into a three at an oppor- 
tune moment with Sente. 

7. f 14 h 14 

9. e 17 h 15 

11. h 13 e 15 

di4 looks much more plausible, as it would keep Black from 
forming an open three in the fourteenth line. The sequence 
shows how valuable this point is for Black. 

13. d 14 c 14 

15. d 13 c 12 

17. d 15 d 12 

19. f 13 g 12 

Since his inadequate twelfth move White has not had time 
to breathe. On every turn he was forced to block the threat of 
an open four. He now succumbs to an easily formed open 
four-three. 

21. f 12 f 11 

23. e 13, winning. 

The position shown in the upper right of Diagram 72 shows at 
the first glance that the opposing parties were beginners. White 
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DIAGRAM 72 


has done nothing to intertwine his men with those of his adver- 
sary, so that the latter can form threes and fours at will, arriving 
quickly at a double threat which cannot be met. 

1. o 14 r 14 

3. s 13 s 12 

5 - P 13 
I211] 


Now White must stop Black’s open three either on qi2 or on 
mi6, and then follows 7.ri5, 012; 9.S16, forming a double four. 

The position in the lower right of the Diagram, also from a 
beginner’s game, is already lost for White. Black’s group can 
expand freely every which way into the territory on its left. 
The symmetrical array of Black’s men suggests continuing the 
symmetrical shape until the opportunity for a double threat 
arises: 

1. r 4 r 5 

Black threatened to form a four first at r5 and then at r$, thus 
producing an open three in line r with himself on the move. 

3. p 4 p 6 

5. s 5 p 2 

7. s 4 t 4 

9. s 2, forming a four and an 
open three. 

Had White played 4.P2 instead of p6, the winning moves 
would have been mirror pictures of those just given: 5.S3, 7.S4, 
and 9.S6. 
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andGO-MOKU 

T£ ORIENTAL BOARD OWES 

Edward Lasker 

A fascinating Oriental game has lately been finding devotees in the Western world 
in ever greater numbers. Although its rules are so simple that you can learn them in a 
few minutes, its amazing wealth of combinations is almost infinite. It has replaced 
chess as the favorite game of many people with intellectual learning and has 
become especially popular among mathematicians, physicists, and other scientific 
workers. Even a former World’s Chess Champion considered it more profound 
than chess, despite its extremely simple structure. 

The game is called by its Japanese name GO because it came to the West from 
Japan where it is the national game, played by young and old. Actually, it was 
invented in China, fully two millennia before Japan adopted it. It has never ceased 
to mystify and enthuse its followers with its opportunities for imaginative play, so 
that its original form has remained unchanged until this day. 

The author, famed chess master Edward Lasker who also holds the Go master title, 
discovered a description of the game as a young student and readily found others 
who shared his growing enthusiasm for it, in Europe as well as in this country. In this 
book, a completely revised edition of one he wrote in 1934, he first presents a clear, 
step by step explanation of fundamentals and elementary tactics with illustrations 
from actual play, and then discusses basic and advanced strategic maneuvers. 
Rather than asking the reader to memorize moves or positions, he stresses general 
principles of play which help the student find a promising continuation in any 
situation confronting him on the board, and he does this with the same lucidity 
which has made his books on chess among the most valuable in the literature of the 
game. 

If you enjoy problems testing your powers of logic and imagination, you will want 
to try the game of Go for the excitement and the intellectual satisfaction it provides. 
For those who enjoy a lighter form of contest, the author has included a section 
explaining Go-Moku, a very easy sister-game of Go. 

This is a completely revised enlarged edition, with a new preface by the author. 
Index. 72 Diagrams, xix + 215pp. 5 % * 8. Paperbound. 
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